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A Restoration of the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus,* 


BY MR. J. J. STEVENSON, F.S.A. 


LINY’S description 
of the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus 
—the tomb which 
Artemisia his wife 
(and sister) built 
for Mausolus king 
of Caria— has 
been to architects 

— and archzeologists 
what the discovery of the North Pole has 
been to sailors and geographers—a problem 
which successive generations have tried to 
solve. 

Sir Christopher Wren tried his hand. His 
son, in the ‘ Parentalia,” gives his father’s 
description of his design, but adds, ‘“ The 
plate of the above is omitted on account of 
the drawing being unfinished.” 

“The sepulchre of Mausolus,” Wren says, 
“is so well described by Pliny that I have 
attempted to design it accordingly, and also 
very open, conformable to the description in 
Martial— 

‘ Aére vacuo pendentia mausolea,’ 
and yet not wanting the solidity of the Doric 
order. The architects living before the time 
of Alexander, which was before the Ionic 
order was first in use, I conclude this work 
must be the exactest form of the Doric.” 

Wren bases his design on the proportions 
of the Doric order. The lowest part con- 
sists of columns, with statues 7 ft. high on 
the cornice; on the sixteen inner columns 
Tose the Pteron, consisting of a pedestal 
20 ft. high, pilasters of 24 ft. with a cornice 
of 6 ft, and a stone covering of 24 ft., the 
steps being 12 in. high and 6 in. ‘saile,” ‘I 
have omitted,” he says, “The triglyphs in 
the frieze, which I take to be the only place 
for the inscription, and monuments never 
Were without.” . . . 

“There might be round upon the first 
order twenty statues, sixteen more below 
upon the solids in niches, and twelve in 
Niches of the Pteron, in all forty-eight, each 
Statuary taking twelve.” 

It 18 a pity the son did not give his father’s 

wing, even though unfinished. We may 
be sure it was a noble architectural concep- 
a 
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tion, and quite practicable to build. It would 
be an interesting puzzle for a young architect 
to try to draw it out, but he would have to 
take for his material not the Greek remains 
as we have them, but the Renaissance archi- 
tecture of Sir Christopher's own day. It is 
curious to note his unconsciousness of any 
difference between Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture, or that his style was not the same as 
both. 

Hawksmoor, Wren’s pupil, in {his church 
of St. George, Bloomsbury, built about 1750, 
reproduced what he thought was the pyramid 
of ‘the Mausoleum, in its steeple rising in 
steep steps, supporting on its apex 
George II. as St. George, instead of the 
chariot of Mausolus, 

The height to the top of the statue is 
146 ft., which, if he took a larger foot than 
ours, like the Roman foot, might [represent 
Pliny’s 140 ft. for the height; and it has 
twenty-four steps, as Pliny says the Mauso- 
leum had, but of various heights. The statue 
is fairly seen, even in the atmosphere of 
Bloomsbury ; in the pure air of Caria every 
detail of the quadriga which crowned it 
would be clearly seen. 

PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S RESTORATION OF 
THE MAUSOLEUM. 

Professor Cockerell, before the remains of 
the Mausoleum were brought to the British 
Museum, designed a restoration, modified in 
some respects when he saw these; but not 
so as to make them a part of his design. Mr. 
A. S. Murray has kindly lent me a photo- 
graph of it, which is here reproduced (see 
lithograph plate). It is beautiful and inter- 
esting, the work of one who, like no other, 
knew Greek Architecture, practical and 
stable; but the remains of the building 
which we possess prove it impossible. The 
roof is a steep pyramid like some roofs of 
tombs represented on ancient coins, but we 
know from the remains its pitch was low; it 
is higher than Pliny’s measurements allow, 
though it has only twenty steps instead of 
twenty-four. His angle columns are square, 
not circular,as we know they were from a 
corner capital we have. It hasan attic above 
the order for which Pliny gives no authority, 
and it hardly professes to embody his 
measurements. For this and other reasons, 
however excellent as a design, it cannot be 
accepted as a restoration of the Mausoleum. 

Cockerell’s design, as regards the arrange- 
ment of the thirty-six columns, which Pliny 
says surrounded the building, was adopted 


and modified by Mr. Watkiss 
(“Archzeologische Zeitung,” iii. 81), and by 
Mr. Edward Falkner in 1851 (“Museum of 
Classical Antiquities,” i. 157). Intheir design 
the columns are arranged in two rows round 
a small central cella measuring 22 ft. 
outside and 14 ft. inside; but all these 
restorations give an area too small to 
support a pyramid of twenty-four flat steps 
of the width which Sir Charles Newton 
discovered, and consequently have been 
abandoned. 
PULLAN AND NEWTON’S RESTORATION. 

Sir Charles Newton, in his account of his 
discovery of the Mausoleum, adopted as its 
probable restoration a design suggested first 
by Lieutenant Smith, and carried out by 
Mr. Pullan, who accompanied the expedition 
as engineer and architect. 

The “ motive ” of this design is the size of 
the steps of the pyramidal roof. These are 
so flat and low that it requires a much 
larger building for twenty-four of them (the 
number Pliny says there were) to cover than 
Cockerell, taking Pliny’s dimensions for the 
size of the building, had supposed. The 
thirty-six columns have therefore to be 
placed in a single row round the building 
instead of in two rows as in previous restora- 
tions. 

This design is founded on irrefragable 
evidence, namely, the steps of the pyramid 
which Newton discovered, Its authors have 
constructed the whole building from these, 
as Professor Owen used to construct a whole 
animal from a single bone. But that implied 
a knowledge of the form and construction of 
animals, and this design shows no corre- 
sponding knowledge in the restorers of the 
construction and form of Greek buildings. 
To get in the twenty-four steps which Pliny 
says formed the pyramid they must widen 
the base from which they rise, so they make 
the central chamber the “ Pteron,” putting 
the thirty-six columns in a single row outside 
it, getting thus the wider base required for 
the pyramid. 

The designs of the restorers thus divide 
themselves into two classes, which we may 
call the Newtonite and the Pre-Newtonite. 
Till Newton’s discovery of the flat steps of 
the pyramid all the restorers understood 
Pliny’s words to mean that the pyramid rose 
from a base of 63 ft. on the sides by some- 
thing less on the fronts. 

I shall attempt to show that Newton’s 
discovery does not make it necessary to 
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widen the base of the pyramid as the 
Newtonites suppose, and that a restoration 
on Pre-Newtonite lines is not only possible 
but that it reconciles the apparently conflict- 
ing statements as to the dimensions of the 
building of Pliny and Hyginus, and finds 
suitable positions for the remains of the 
building now in the British Museum. 

But first we shall consider the principal 
Newtonite designs. 

The restoration of Lieutenant Smith and 
Mr. Pullan, which Sir Charles Newton 
adopted and published in his book on the 
mausoleum, is not, I think, now accepted by 
any one. It is not a beautiful building. The 
platform for the quadriga is too large, not 
a pedestal for a group of statuary, as 
Cockerell knew it must be, but a place 
almost large enough to turn the chariot 
round in and exercise the horses, It places 
an odd number of columns on every side, 
contrary to Greek practice, which placed an 
even number on the fronts, thus giving an 
opening in their centres. The high, ungainly 
base necessary to get the height of 140 ft., 
making the columns placed on it, which 
were the main feature of the building, in- 
significant in comparison, and raising the 
frieze, which Pliny says gave the monument 
its fame, so high as to be invisible without 
opera-glasses ; and the great flat roof con- 
cealing half of the quadriga from view, 
cannot have been the proportions of a 
building whose beauty made it one of the 
wonders of the world. We feel that the 
authors must have made a mistake some- 
how; that, whatever the building was like, 
it could not have been like that. Notwith- 
standing Sir Charles Newton’s answers to 
the obvious objections which have been 
made to this restoration, it has not been 
accepted as solving the problem. 

MR. FERGUSSON’S RESTORATION. 

Mr. Fergusson, to whom all students of 
architecture are indebted for the important 
service he has rendered in his History of 
Architecture, rejecting Newton’s restoration, 
makes one of his own in an essay published 
in 1862—"“ The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
restored in conformity with the recently- 
discovered Remains.” He discusses the 
written authorities and the remains in the 
museum, and gives plates of a suggested 
restoration founded on a scheme of ratios. 
It was inevitable that Mr. Fergusson should 
try his hand at it, and perhaps it was also 
inevitable that he should advise how, in one 
respect, the architects might have made it 
better than we know from the remains in 
the Museum that they did. “As I first 
restored the building,” he says, ‘I placed a 
square anta in the angles with pilasters on 
each face, as are found in the angles of the 
Erechtheum at Athens. I had overlooked 
the fact that a capital was found with an 
angular volute, which settles the question, 
but I still think that, architecturally, the 
Square pier arrangement would have been 
the best ” (page 25). 

“After trying several others,” he says, 
“the solution appears to me to lie with the 
hypothesis that the angle columns were 
coupled, or, in other words, half an inter- 
columniation (5 ft. 3 in.) apart from centre to 
centre.” 

Should it be asked if there are any other 
examples otf this arrangement the answer 
must probably be that there are not, but 
there is also no other building which 
from its design would so much require 
Strengthening atthe angles. Mr. Fergusson 





here takes for granted that its design 
was his design for it. It is on the same 
lines as Smith’s and Pullan’s, with the thirty- 
six columns in a single row, a column in the 
centre of each front, but the lower story 
open, divided by square columns, instead of 
their solid wall; and for the meta a low 
pedestal on which the quadriga rests, as in 
Newton’s restoration of the Lion tomb at 
Cnidus. 

It is an original design of his own. I do 
not know that it can be disproved by Pliny’s 
account or by the remains, but it has some- 
how a singularly modern look, suggesting a 
Town Hall with the municipal offices on the 
ground floor,'rather than a tomb. It does 
not carry conviction, and has not, I think, 
been accepted as the solution of the 
problem. 

The latest attempt at a restoration is by 
Mr. Edmund Oldfield in papers read to the 
Society of Antiquaries on June 15th and 
22nd, 1893, and June 21, 1894, and printed 
with illustrations in the fourth volume of the 
second series of “ Archzologia.”* 

His design is characterised by great re- 
search and knowledge of the authorities. 
He gives reasons for rejecting previous 
solutions, and invites criticism on his own, 
especially on its architectural details, as he 
claims that he is not an architect, and has 
not had any professional advice in preparing 
it. I therefore venture to attempt to point 
out where I think his solution fails, and to 
suggest another which seems to fulfil the 
necessary conditions. In making this 
attempt I have been under a great obliga- 
tion to the information given in Mr. Oldfield’s 
papers. He has collected all the accounts 
of the Mausoleum in old writers, discussing 
the various readings and emendations of 
their text; and he gives drawings and 
descriptions of previous restorations and of 
other ancient tombs which may have re- 
sembled the Mausoleum, and may therefore 
give hints for its restoration. 

He founds one main part of his restora- 
tion on a word in Pliny’s description, where, 
after mentioning the fcur sculptors of the 
frieze, Pliny continues :—‘“Accessit et 
quintus artifex”—there came in also a 
fifth artist — “namque supra _ pteron 
pyramis altitudine inferiorem edquavit 
viginti quatuor gradibus in metz cacu- 
men se contrahens,” which he translates 
“For above the pteron a pyramid equalled 
the lower pyramid in height,” not “ zequat,” he 
observes, ‘in the present tense, like the rest 
of the sentence, but ‘zquavit’ in the pre- 
terite.” That means, he says, this fifth artist 
“found the roof a complete pyramid of 
twenty-four steps, pointed like a meta; but 
he wished to crown it with a quadriga, and 
this could not be placed on a meta’s point. 
He therefore, as I believe, truncated the 
pyramid sufficiently to make a platform for 
his quadriga. Henceforth the pyramid no 
longer equailed in height the pyramid in the 
lower part of the building, and no longer 
had twenty-four steps; but on the new or 
truncated summit or platform thus obtained, 
he placed the quadriga, which was sstill 
standing in Pliny’s day, and which is there- 
fore mentioned by him in the present tense. 
‘In summa est quadriga marmorea quam 
fecit Pythis,’ bringing tie total height of the 
monument to 140 ft. The reason why for 





* A description and part criticism of Mr. Oldfield’s 
design was published in the Buzider of February 22 of 
this year, with a plan, ha'f section, and half elevation.— 
Ep. 





the first and only time throughout his de. 
scription of the building Pliny used the 
preterite tense is because for the first ang 
only time he was mentioning a feature which 
no longer existed in the same form when he 
wrote.” But the reading “ zquavit” is nog 
certain. Sillig, whose text of Pliny was con- 
sidered better than previous ones, prefers 
“cequat”; and  Detlefsen, whose edition 
(Berlin, 1871) is now considered the best 
text of Pliny, also reads “ zquat” in this 
passage. One scholar suggests that this 
various reading may have arisen from the 
copyist having added to “equat” the first 
letters of the word “ viginti” which follows 
it—a not unlikely mistake in copying manu- 
scripts where the division between the 
words is not always distinctly marked. Mr, 
Oldfield’s preference for ‘“equavit” in 
contradiction to these testimonies seems 
unauthorised, and, regarded from a mere 
builder's point of view, the alteration in 
the construction of the pyramid which he 
suggests involves considerable practical 
difficulties. . 

Artemisia died two years after Mausolus, 
before the sculptors had finished the friezes ; 
but they did not withdraw, Pliny says, but 
completed them, as a monument to the 
glory of themselves and of art. They gave 
only the cost of their labour; for these 
friezes, which we have in the Museum, are 
carved on slabs of marble independent of 
the structure, and they may have been carved 
on the ground, and inserted after the struc- 
ture was finished. 

But the alteration which Mr. Oldfield 
suggests would be serious and costly. It 
must have been made either while Artemisia 
lived, or after her death, when, if Pliny’s 
praise of the self-sacrifice of the sculptors 
is justified, there was no one to pay for it. 
Besides the cost of the four colossal horses 
of the chariot and of the statues, there is 
the cost of raising them to their position 
on the apex, and altering the building to 
receive them after it had been finished. Ii 
Pythis paid for this, he would have deserved 
mention for his generosity, more than the 
sculptors, Or the alterations may have 
been made in the two years of Artemisia’s 
life, while the building was going ob, 
and the scaffolding was there. But in this 
case why should Pliny describe to his con- 
temporaries, centuries after, this. feature of 
the building—the pyramid ending in a point 
—which had been destroyed, and could not 
have existed for more than a few months. 

And surely the crowning. feature of the 
structure would be designed from the first 
Its support must have been prepared for 
from the foundations. The theory of altera- 
tion seems too heavy a weight to hang on 
the slender thread of a more than doubtful 
reading in a tenth-century manuscript. 


Another distinctive feature of Mr, Old- 
field’s restoration is founded on the same 


passage in Pliny’s description — viz., 
“Namque supra pteron pyramis altitudine 
inferiorem cequavit, viginti quatuor gradibus 
in metze cacumen se contrahens,” “ in sumno 
est quadriga marmorea quam fecit Pythis, 
which Mr. Oldfield translates: “Above the 
pteron a pyramid equalled in height the one 
below, contracting itself by twenty - four 
steps into the summit of a meta. On the 
top is a marble quadriga which Pythis 
made.” Mr. Oldfield makes this lower 
pyramid a flight of twelve steep steps, 
forming the base on which the monument 
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stands, Steps form the base of many Greek 
puildings, though these are steeper and more 
in number than usual, but they can hardly 
be called a pyramid, or even a truncated 
yramid, as the word has been usually 
understood. The reading is doubtful. It 
js possible, some editors think probable, 
that instead of “‘altitudine” we may read 
“gltitudinem,” as in some manuscripts, the 
fnal ‘m” having been dropped by some 
copyist, as might easily happen, the final 
ém” in a word being sometimes not written, 
but indicated by a stroke over the letter 
before it. Sir C. Newton (page 192) con- 
siders, for these and other reasons, the 
reading ‘‘altitudinem” preferable. This 
reading, I shall endeavour to show, gives a 
more reasonable architectural result, which I 
submit, since there is a doubt, is a point in 
its favour. 

Mr. Oldfield’s restoration is interesting 
and ingenious ; the result is a handsome and 
dignified building which hardly needs the 
apology he makes that he is not an architect ; 
but if 1 can show that the discovery of the 
broad flat steps of the pyramid, which is the 
motive of all the designs I have called 
Newtonite, does not necessitate a larger base 
for the pyramid roof than Cockerell and the 
other pre-Newtonite restorers supposed, I 
think Mr. Oldfield might be willing to recon- 
sider the “ motive ” of his restoration. 

It may seem presumptuous in me, when 
so many better men have failed, to make a 
new attempt to prove what the Mausoleum 
was like; but it seems to me rather an archi- 
tectural problem than one of the interpreta- 
tion of texts, and since the attempts of 
Wren and Hawksmoor and Cockerell, none 
of whom had the remains which Newton 
discovered to guide them, no architect, so 
faras 1 know except Mr. Pullan, has tried 
to solve it. Without Pliny’s description and 
dimensions no restoration would have been 
possible; the fragments in the Museum 
would be little better than a heap of quarry 
stones; we could not tell how to put them 
together. 

No restoration of the Mausoleum can, I 
think, be accepted unless it embodies the 
remains of it in the Museum in accordance 
with Pliny’s description and dimensions, 
and with the other notices, ancient and 
more modern, which have come down to us, 
I believe that by simply accepting and fol- 
lowing these, and guided by architectural 
and constructional considerations, but with- 
out altering or ignoring them to suit our 
theories, the problem of what the Mauso- 
leum in its main features was like can 
approximately be solved. 

I first became interested in the question 
when one afternoon, while Mr. A. S. Murray 
Was arranging the marbles in the Museum, 
he asked me whether, seeing that the gallery 
Was not high enough to set up the whole 
Order complete, he should cut off its head 
Or its legs—should shorten the column or, 
leaving it complete, place the entablature 
Po it Supports separately. I suggested 

as the architecture of the Mausoleum 
page interesting and valuable than that 
Me : en Board of Works, a part 
on rer of the gallery should be raised so 
nite t should be got to show the pro- 
Sof the whole Order. This would 


have raised the cornice and frieze up into the | 


pp out of the shadow of the heavy beams 
“sb rs yen roof, where they could have 
: ne lull light of the sky. But it would 
ve involved cost and delay, and the Board 





of Works’ Architect would not hear of his 
building being injured. In this case, and in 
| the destruction of the Rolls Chapel to avoid 
| altering the arrangements of the new Record 
Office, I think the Architect of the Board of 
Works shows too high an estimate of the 
merit and value of his own designs. 

I think that when a nation becomes the 
possessor of a treasure like this she ought 
to feel bound to expend the necessary sum 
(which in this case would have been a 
hundred pounds or two) in showing it as it 
is. A cast of the Order has been made for 
the Museum at Edinburgh, which, for- 
tunately, is high enough to allow the parts 
to be placed in their true relation to each 
other.* 
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STREET LIGHTING. 
ARHE problem of the lighting of our 
fi streets in the best possible 
manner is one that is deserving 
| — of more serious attention than 
it generally receives. The numerous recent 
improvements both in sources of light and 
diffusing globes enable us to obtain brilliant 
street lighting at even less cost than the 
dingy lighting of twenty years ago. The 
public has a hazy notion that, by using the 
electric arc, far more light is obtained than 
when gas lamps are used, at no extra cost. 
When they find out from the Corporation 
accounts that street lighting by electricity 
is more expensive, they begin to think that 
they must have been mistaken, forgetting 
that in this case the extra cost is due to the 
far higher standard of lighting demanded. 
The choice of injudicious globes which cut 
off 40 or 50 per cent. of the total light 
generated is often also responsible for the 
increased expense. The financial aspect we 
shall not consider in this paper, contenting 
ourselves with the problem of how best to 
illuminate our streets. In practice, of 
course, each street has to be considered on 
its own merits, but there are a few general 
considerations which ought always to be 
borne in mind. 

One of the first points that has to be con- 
sidered is whether the horizontal illumination 
—that is, the illumination of the ground—or 
the vertical illumination—that is, the illumi- 
nation of passers-by and vehicles—is the 
more important. In the early days of arc- 
lamp lighting the securing of a uniform 
horizontal illumination was what was aimed 
at. This was approximately obtained by 
placing powerful arc lamps at great heights 
from the ground. As an ordinary arc lamp 
gives out very little light vertically down- 
wards, and nearly all its light between angles 
of 20 and 70 deg. with the vertical it is 
specially suitable for obtaining a uniform 
ground illumination. The great drawback 
to this method of lighting was the absorption 
of the light by the atmosphere, the slightest 
haze or fog absorbing most of the rays, The 
importance of this effect was not realised at 
first, but practical experience soon proved 
the necessity of lowering the lamps. This 
was a fatal objection to the various schemes 
for lighting towns by a series of lofty light- 
| houses which have from time to time been 
| proposed, 
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| Incandescent gas burners give out their 
light in quite a different way to arc lamps. 
‘Most of their light is given out horizontally, 
| the candle power at 45 deg. being only one- 
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| * To be continued next week. 








third of what it is horizontally. Hence the 
vertical illumination produced by these 
burners is very good when they are not 
placed too high up. The perspective effect 
produced by a row of Wellsbach lamps is 
distinctly good, as they are visible a long 
way off. With alternating current arc lamps, 
with the usual large shades fixed over them, 
this perspective effect is almost entirely lost, 
which greatly detracts from their appearance 
in a long street. Until, however, stronger 
mantles are invented, incandescent gas 
lamps are unsuitable for street lighting. 
After three months’ experience at Leaming- 
ton, they were discontinued, owing to the 
number of the mantles broken by the vibra- 
tions caused by the traffic. In what follows 
we shall therefore confine our remarks to 
street lighting by arc lamps, as the electric 
arc is so well adapted for street lighting that 
there is no doubt that it will soon be more 
widely used than any other agent. 

In practical work with arc lamps it is 
usual to plan the lighting so that the ground 
illumination will always be above a certain 
minimum, and in this case the vertical 
illumination is generally found to be suffi- 
cient. In many streets both in this country 
and abroad the arc lamps are arranged 
zigzag alternately on both sides of the 
street. This is an economical way, and, if 
the streets are narrow, it is fairly effective. 
Another favourite system in this country is 
to place arc lamps in refuges down the 
centre of the street, and in wide, busy 
thoroughfares this is a good way, although 
we lose a considerable amount of the reflect- 
ing power of the walls of the houses, which 
is often a great help. A very effective way 
is used in the Fifth Avenue, New York, 
which is extremely well lighted. In addition 
to rows of arc lamps down each side of the 
street exactly opposite to one another, there 
is a row down the centre, each lamp in this 
row being at the centre of the rectangle 
formed by four neighbouring side-lamps. 

Span wires attached to houses on each 
side of the street are sometimes used for 
suspending arc lamps, and this method is 
attracting a good deal of attention at pre- 
sent. In the principal street of Milan the arc 
lamps are hung in this way from span wires at 
distances of 60 yards. Although these wires, 
as well as the overhead wires for the electric 
tramway, are unsightly in the daytime, yet 
at night the effect is excellent. It is alsoa 
decided advantage to get rid of lamp-posts 
from the pavements. 

For physiological reasons, if we have a 
brilliant lamp care must be taken that the 
light is well diffused. If we have a dazzling 
source of light, then the pupil of the eye 
partially closes, and so cuts off some of the 
rays that would have reached the retina had 
the light been better diffused, and as the 
effect of the illumination is proportional not 
only to the intensity of the rays that reach 
the retina but also to their number, it follows 
that increasing the intensity of the light may 
actually diminish the illuminating effect. 
This difficulty is always experienced when 
the electric arc is used, and hence many 
attempts have been made to get over it. 
The usual way of reducing the dazzling 
effect is to surround the arc with a good 
distributing globe. When opal globes are 
used the light is soft and diffused, but the 
absorption is considerable. It is a wasteful 


method to generate a light of fifteen hundred 
candle power, and then reduce it toa thou- 
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sand by using a semi-opaque globe; hence 
the attention of many engineers is directed 
towards inventing a globe which will not 
only refract the light in the best possible 
manner, but will diffuse it so thoroughly 
that the eye will not be dazzled by looking 
at it. 

Mr. A, P. Trotter, the well-known elec- 
trician, invented some fourteen years ago his 
dioptric lantern, which had ten panes of glass 
covered with prismatic corrugations, the 
angles of which had all been carefully calcu- 
lated so as to produce the best possible 
distributing effect. Unfortunately, not only 
“was it expensive, but it had a clumsy appear- 
ance, and so it was never extensively used. 
‘Yet the idea was good, and he may fairly 
claim to have been the first to prove how 
important it is to accurately design globes 
according to the laws of geometrical optics. 

The Frédureau and Holophane globes 
have been designed and made in a very 
similar way to that employed by Mr. Trotter, 
but they are much more elegant than his, 
and are made in all shapes and sizes. The 
Holophane globes, about which so much has 
been heard lately, absorb very little light, 
and yet the diffusion is almost perfect. 
Those used for street arc lamps are 
spherical in shape with horizontal prismatic 
ribs on the exterior, and vertical flutings on 
the inside, so that the light is thoroughly 
diffused in the interior, and then suitably 
distributed by the external prismatic circles. 
In Paris, on the Boulevards between the 
Rue Hauteville and the Porte St. Denis, 
several of the arc lamps have these globes. 
The general esthetic effect is good, and the 
mean illumination has been increased by 
their use. The practical objections to them 
are that they are divided into two parts, 
which need care in fixing together, and that 
it is difficult to keep them clean ; for, like all 
prismatic globes, they are very apt to catch 
the dirt, and so need plenty of washing and 
scrubbing. This materially adds to their 
expense, for it is obvious that one trimmer 
could not attend to many of these lamps in 
a day. 

The Frédureau globe is like the Holo- 
phane, except that it has no internal flutings, 
and hence the diffusion is not quite so good, 
the inside source of light appearing as a 
bright vertical band from the outside. Al- 
though these globes are dearer than ordi- 
nary ones, yet, as they enable us to save 
current, they may prove more economical in 
actual use. 

Street lighting with glow-lamps has not 
proved successful on any large scale, 
and considering how much cheaper arc 
lighting is this is not to be wondered at. 
What we have said hitherto applies to con- 
tinuous current arc lamps. In the con- 
tinuous current arc nearly all the light 
is emitted downwards, the maximum 
intensity being at 45 deg. with the vertical, 
With the alternating current arc as 
much light is sent upwards as down- 
wards so that it is equivalent to two 
small continuous current arcs, one being in- 
verted. Up to the present time no thoroughly 
satisfactory way of utilising the light of an 
alternating current arc has been found. The 
ordinary way of using large reflectors is 
objectionable, as at some distance off they 
shade far too much of the light coming from 
the lamp. Mr. S. Z. de Ferranti gets over 
the difficulty by converting the alternating 
current into a rectified one or current pulsa- 
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ting, always in one direction, and using 
ordinary continuous current arc lamps. This 
method is a very popular one in this country. 
M. Blondel proposes to convert the alterna- 
ting into continuous by means of an alterna- 
ting current motor driving a continuous 
current dynamo, but this way would be 
more expensive than the last. 

Recently in America a lamp has been in- 
vented in which the carbons are placed 
parallel to one another, and the alternating 
arc kept at their lower ends by means of 
electro-magnetic repulsion. If this lamp 
works well it ought to greatly simplify the 
problem of how best to utilise the light of 
the alternating arc. It is still a vexed 
question with electricians as to whether the 
alternating current arc-is less efficient than 
the continuous current arc or not. The 
general opinion seems to be that it is less 
efficient. 

There is no doubt that brilliant sources of 
light and beautiful globes are desired by the 
public, and if globes like the Holophane 
prove a commercial success, a great impetus 
will be given to the efficient lighting of our 
streets. Rows of dingy lamp-posts at pre- 
sent obstructing the pavements of the main 
streets of many towns could be removed and 
the streets effectively lighted by a few arc 
lamps inelegant globes, judiciously placed, 
without unduly burdening the ratepayer. 


—_ —_ \ 
oF 


NOTES. 
’ THE Zimes has done such good 
The London A - . 

Water Supply Service, and its special cor- 
Question. —_ respondent has shown so much 
fairness and good sense, in regard to the 
question of the causes of and remedies for 
the East London water famine, that we 
regret to find, in its further letter and 
leading article of Monday last, some sugges- 
tions and opinions which are calculated to 
do mischief. The special correspondent 
advocates strongly the return to storage 
cisterns, as a means of guarding against 
shortness of water and as giving less tempta- 
tion to waste than the constant supply 
system pure and simple. That a small 
storage cistern, to provide against occasional 
necessary stoppages of water from accident 
to or repairs in the main, is a necessity 
even with constant supply, we have always 
urged ; but such cisterns should be of small 
size and, as far as possible, self-cleansing.* 
The return to large storage cisterns would 
be a step backward in a sanitary sense, mare 
especially in the poorer parts of London; it 
is all very well to say that they can be kept 
clean; we know very well that they will not 
be. But the statement that fifteen gallons 
per head per day “is as much as can be 
used for;legitimate domestic purposes—that 
is, washing, drinking, and sanitation,” only 
shows that the Zimes special correspondent 
is behind the age in regard to ablutions. 
People in the upper class‘trequently now use 
from thirty to forty gallons for their morning 
bath—they want to “get into” water; and 
the number of those who are not satisfied 
with less is increasing. "What we want is an 
ample supply; there is plenty of water in 
England for all requirements, the only 
difficulty is to get it to the places where 
it is most wanted. That constant supply 
gives great temptation to waste is quite true, 
and this may be best checked by the meter 








* We mentioned and recommended a new form of cistern 
of this description not long since. 
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system, or (in order to meet one objection 
to that) a meter charge for everything above 
a certain minimum quantity. 





The Earliest or RIVIERE, in a letter 
Habitations of addressed to the Secretary 
Man, of the French Academy of 
Sciences, announces that he has discovereq 
a large prehistoric cave in the Department of 
the Dordogne, into which he has penetrateg 
a depth of 127 métres. There can be 
no question of its having been a human 
habitation, and it resembles others in the 
neighbourhood which were discovered and 
explored many years ago by M, Lartet 
with Mr. Christy, whose collection is now 
in the British Museum. But the newly. 
found cave differs from them in that 
sketches of animals are even more numerous, 
the wall being literally covered by rude 
drawings, some of which are cut deep into 
the rock and are mostly buried under stalag. 
mite. As tothe antiquity of the drawings, 
with the scanty information at present vouch- 
safed, it is not possible to say much; but it 
may be observed that if they are of the same 
character as those previously found in the 
caves there, the men who drew them must 
have been contemporary with the mammoth. 
They are not as old as our paleolithic 
gravels, nor as recent as, at any rate, the 
later phases of the neolithic period in 
western Europe. These rude figures cut 
into the wall are probably the oldest stone 
carvings in existence. 





IT is intended to carry out a 
good deal of work in the way 
of sanitation and embellish- 
ment of Paris in view of the 1900 Exhibition. 
Besides the formation of some new streets 
to which we have before referred, the 
Municipal Authorities are proposing schemes 
for adding materially to the trees and 
gardens within the city. New squares are 
to be formed in front of the churches of St. 
Philippe du Roule and St. Laurent, in Rue 
Ste Marguerite, on the site of the Trousseau 
Hospital (which is to be demolished), on the 
Place Hébert, and on the rising ground at 
Belleville. The Champs Elysées will 
undergo quite a transformation. Five 
hundred thousand francs are to be spent 
on improvements in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and 900,000 francs on the Bois de Vincennes. 
Improvements will also be carried out in 
the Parc Monceaux, the Buttes Chaumont, 
and the Parc de Montsouris. Electric 
lighting is to be introduced in all the 
principal streets as well as in the Bois de 
Boulogne; the whole of the work of this 
kind to be carried out representing an €x- 
penditure of more than 4,000,000 francs. 


Projected 
Improvements 
in Paris. 





Part of the Government 
scheme for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion consists, as our readers 
are aware, of the construction of a ew 
bridge over the Seine on the axis of the 
Esplanade des Invalides. The design has 
apparently been prepared officially i the 
“Ponts ‘et Chaussées” Department, and it 
has been announced by the Prefecture of 
the Seine that an “enquéte” will be held 10 
regard to the scheme from August 17 to 
September 17 ; that is, we take it, that formal 
objections to the scheme can be lodged 
between those dates, the design being meat 
while open to inspection at the Hotel de 
Ville. Our contemporary L’ Architecture 


The proposed 
** Invalides” 
Bridge. 
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specially invites the attention of architects 
and artists to the subject, expressing the 
opinion that, in view of its exceptional 
position, the bridge ought to have been 
the subject of a public competition, 
like the two principal palaces for the exhi- 
bition. In this view we entirely concur; in 
fact, we cannot but feel very great surprise 
that the design of such a bridge should 
have been left to an official department. 
When we consider the importance of the 
Invalides, the building to which the bridge 
will lead up, aS an existing architectural 
monument, the importance architecturally of 
the two new palaces which will be in imme- 
diate connection with the bridge; and the 
great opportunities which a bridge presents 
for either making or marring an architectural 
ensemble, it appears to us that the design 
of this bridge is a matter of even more 
importance than that of the two new palaces, 
the competition for which has just been 
decided. 





SERIOUS troubles have arisen 
in the gigantic Bethesda Quar- 
ries, Bangor, where between 
2,700 and 3,000 workmen are employed, 
which may considerably influence the Welsh 
slate trade generally. During the past four 
and a half years the wages of the quarrymen 
have been voluntarily raised three times, an 
advance of 5 per cent. on each occasion 
being given. Notwithstanding this the men 
have framed a list of grievances with sugges- 
tions which, if adopted by Lord Penrhyn, 
would not only seriously hamper the man- 
agement, but would mean a_ substantial 
addition to the wages of certain classes of 
men employed in the quarry. A deputation 
ofthe men sought an interview with their 
employer, and in the course of the discussion 
two or three of the chief complaints could 
not be substantiated by them, In particular 
was this the case with reference to a class 
of workmen termed “rybelwyr,” who are, 
technically, odd men about the quarry, and, 
as such, do not of course enjoy the same 
advantages as though they were established 
quarrymen, The complaint was that very 
often after a rybelwyr had improved the 
“bargain” he was summarily removed in 
order to make room for a “crew” which 
very often got a higher poundage than the 
tybelwyr, On the face of it such a pro- 
ceeding does not seem very fair, but on the 
statement being sifted it was found that the 
men could only bring one case of the kind 
as proof of the allegations. It may be urged 
that for fear of being dismissed from their 
employment the men are not in a_ position 
to give the full facts, but Welsh quarrymen 
are not noted for squeamishness. We can- 
hot go deeply into the matter, but Lord 
Penrhyn certainly was not diplomatic in 
his replies to the men’s grievances, for he had 
framed them before discussing the subject 
with the deputation referred to. Up to the 
time of writing the men have not struck, 


and we trust that such a catastrophe will be 
averted. 


Welsh Slate 


Quarry 
Troubles, 





The THE half-yearly meeting of the 
Manchester Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
‘ peana. pany was held at Manchester on 
uesday, The report stated that the gross 
Teceipts from the Canal showed an increase 
of 18,1771, as compared with the corre- 
Sponding six months of the previous year, 
= the weight of merchandise paying 
S which passed over the Canal was 





823,079 tons, as against 600,100 tons, The 
Engineer of the Company, Mr. W. Henry 
Hunter, submitted a report as to the progress 
of the works, in which he stated that 
dredging operations have been continued 
without intermission during the half-year, 
the quantities of silt and sewage sludge 
deposited in the Canal (partly brought in 
from the banks in the estuary and partly 
brought down by the rivers Irwell, Mersey, 
and Bollin) having been so large as to 
require the constant employment of six 
dredgers and two grabs for the maintenance 
of the depth of water. The works for the 
permanent electric lighting at the Docks 
have been completed, and are in operation, 
The new hydraulic installation at Mode 
Wheel has also been completed, and is at 
work. Four of the new hydraulic cranes 
ordered have been erected on the quay of 
No. 6 Dock. Some additions to and exten- 
sions of the railway system round the Docks 
have been carried out. The deep-water 
jetties and coal-tip at Runcorn have been 
completed, and are in use. The side-dock 
for the reception of the pontoon at Ellesmere 
Port has been completed, and the dredging 
of the dam in front thereof is in hand. 





A Motor - GENERATOR, or, as 
it is sometimes called, a con- 
tinuous current transformer, 
can be advantageously used in many prac- 
tical applications of electricity where other- 
wise accumulators or primary batteries 
would have to be employed. In telegraphic 
work generally, in large electric bell installa- 
tions, in electro-plating, and even to work an 
induction coil, it is often cheaper and more 
convenient to have a motor-generator than 
to have a set of accumulators or a battery 
of primary cells. It consists, roughly, of 
a motor and dynamo coupled together, 
the motor being wound to run when con- 
nected directly on to the supply mains, 
and the dynamo giving any required 
voltage. Hitherto they have been ordinarily 
employed in central station working for 
transforming the low pressure at the con- 
tinuous current supply station into high 
pressure in the mains, and then retransform- 
ing it down into low pressure again at the 
sub-station. By this means lighter street 
mains can be used, and a _ considerable 
saving in copper effected. Their use in 
this respect is analogous to the use of 
transformers in alternating current circuits. 
In towns where electrical supply is avail- 
able, small motor-generators are nearly 
always preferable to batteries. They are 
cheaper to instal, occupy far less space, and 
require no special attention. Electricians 
are beginning to recognise the merits of this 
piece of apparatus, and it is gradually being 
introduced into practice. In telegraphy a 
very great saving in valuable space could be 
and is being effected by replacing thousands 
of primary cells by a few motor-generators. 
In Chicago, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s office has quite recently replaced 
60,000 primary cells by a set of steam- 
engines and dynamos. Whilst this is an 
improvement, we cannot help thinking that 
it would have been better to have used motor- 
generators. From a power point of view 


Motor- 
Generators. 


the efficiency of the combined plant con- 
sisting of steam engines and dynamos must 
be very low as it has to be kept constantly 
running; besides, special attendance must be 
required, The objection, too, that has been 





urged against the employment of motor- 
generators, namely, that there might be 
interruptions in the electrical supply would 
apply more strongly to this system. Nowa- 
days the risk of failure of the electrical 
supply from most public companies is so 
slight that it can be safely disregarded. 








THE long-contested Sheffield 
Waterworks Bill having now 
passed into law, the Chairman 
of the Water Committee of the Corporation 
seized the opportunity at a meeting the 
other day of reviewing the position of the 
waterworks undertaking from the time when 
the control of the water passed into the 
hands of that body in 1888, until the present 
time. Referring to the expenses attending 
the opposition of the Bill in Parliament, he 
remarked that it had cost Barnsley at least 
13,5002, (some said as much as 20,000/.) in 
costs alone; whilst Sheffield’s bill of costs 
would probably amount to between 11,000/. 
and 12,000/, Assuming that the Corporation 
of Barnsley has in consequence to borrow 
15,000/, to be repaid in ten years, that would 
involve a rate of 4'Sod. in the pound; whilst 
the sum Sheffield had spent, spread 
over the same period would only mean 
a rate of o27d. in the pound. That 
may be, but no one can blame Barnsley 
for endeavouring to retain control of its own 
supply, and the net result obtained shows 
that the money has not been altogether 
wasted. The partition of the resources of 
the Little Don Valley has been effected, and 
the Barnsley Corporation is to construct 
its own reservoirs, if it sees fit to do so, 
without being under the control of the rival 
Corporation. Rotherham and Doncaster 
will share with Sheffield the water the 
latter is to obtain under the Act, and the 
last-mentioned city is now believed to have 
provided for water, after all the works have 
been carried out, for the next thirty-four 
years—sufficient for a population of about 
600,000. Everyone will be glad to learn 
that this prolonged and expensive con« 
troversy has now been brought to a close. 


The Sheffield 
Waterworks. 





‘ THE uses of aluminium are: 
Aluminium. becoming more and more ex-- 
tended as the metal is becom- 
ing better known. Unfortunately the 
methods of preparing it are by no means.- 
perfect, and it is not unusual to find in com- 
mercial aluminium a considerable percent- 
age of impurity. Aluminium when chemi- 
cally pure does not corrode, and will stand 
prolonged immersion in hot or cold water, 
but owing to the readiness with which it 
forms an electric couple with other metals, 
it is essential that it should not be used in 
conjunction with them. M. Moissan, in a 
recent paper read before the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, said that he had found in many 
commercial samples of aluminium a small 
percentage of sodium. The quantity varied 
from oI to 0'4 per cent., and its presence 
materially affected the life of the metal.. 
The samples were acted on by cold water, 
and the decomposition became more rapid 
after prolonged immersion. This shows the- 
importance of using only pure aluminium in. 
industrial applications. 





IN connexion with the recent 

conference of Sanitary In- 

spectors at Leeds, a report of 

which will be found on another page, a very 
ad 


Public Lectures 
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Matters. 
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interesting public meeting was held at the 
Philosophical Hall for the discussion of 
sanitary questions. The meeting had beena 
good deal advertised and though the attend- 
“ance of working-men, in whose interests it 
was held, was small, the meeting was a 
success, and will no doubt embolden the 
same Association to hold similar meetings on 
future occasions. That there is a distinct 
need, especially in large and densely popu- 
lated districts, for the dissemination of a 
knowledge of house sanitation cannot be 
doubted, and Public Authorities all over the 
country might do much to forward the work 
of their officials if they could arrange for 
holding periodical public meetings at which 
the principles of sanitary science could be 
discussed. 





Mr. RICHARDSON Evans, Hon. 
Secretary of the National 
Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising, in a letter to 
a contemporary, draws attention to a 
growing tendency on the part of manu- 
facturers and others, who own buildings on 
the banks of the Thames, to use their 
premises for the purpose of displaying 
large and various-coloured advertisements. 
Mr. Evans, in the course of his letter, says 
that ten years ago hardly a letter of the 
alphabet could have been descried either on 
the Surrey or the Middlesex bank. To-day 
there appears to be a hot rivalry between 
the owners of mills and stores and wharves 
and hotels, of chimneys, towers, and sheds, 
to see who can make the biggest show of 
painted placards. There is a great deal of 
truth in these remarks, and we hope it is 
not useless to appeal to the public spirit of 
the business men concerned to discontinue 
the practice. 


_Riverside 
Disfigurement. 





Ir is greatly to be regretted 
that so many back-to-back 
houses continue to be erected 
in some parts of the country, especially 
as there is now almost a consensus of 
opinion that the perpetuation of the system 
is a danger to the health of any district in 
which such houses are erected. At Leeds, 
notwithstanding the disclaimers of the 
officials, the practice appears almost to be 
favoured, for in a recent report of the In- 
spector of Buildings to the Leeds Corpora- 
tion, it is stated that during the year ended 
March 25 last, out of a total of 1,681 houses 
completed and certified for occupation, there 
were 1,229 back-to-back houses! The in- 
consistency of removing large insanitary 
areas, as at Leeds, and creating them in 
another place, is sufficiently obvious. 


Back-to-Back 
Houses. 
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HE MOST REMARKABLE SIGHT IN 
PARIS. 


IN using the expression ‘‘ the most remarkable 
sight,” we are not referring to objects of study in 
Paris, such as the great collections of the Louvre 
and the Luxembourg, but merely to the outward 
aspect of buildings and their surroundings as they 
strike the eye in a coup dail. It would be 
curious to know what answers would be given if 
one put the question to our readers generally— 
** What is the most remarkable sight in Paris ?” 
Some, but we hope not many, would probably 
say ‘‘ The Eiffel Tower.” For many years back 
the guide-books, and those who go by them, 
have leaned towards the notion that the Place de 
la Concorde was the great Paris spectacle. Those 
of more serious architectural perceptions would 
probably’ name the view of 'the eastern end of 

»Nétre Dame from the Seine; that view whic 
has had such a fascination for artists, and which 





from its architectural effect. But we are disposed 
to think that the most striking outdoor spectacle 
to beseen in Paris in recent days is one which 
scarcely any English visitor, not even among 
architects, knows of or goes out of the way to 
look at ; and that is the great modern Church of 
the Sacré Coeur at Montmartre. 

In saying so we are not wishing to over-rate 
the architectural merit of the church, or to say 
that fer se it would be a building no one should 
visit Paris without seeing, though it is a modern 
building that no architect, certainly, should pass 
over. But it is not the Church of the Sacré Coeur 
merely, but the church taken in connexion with 
its site, which has so remarkable an effect. 

Montmartre, as most people are aware, is an 
eminence in the northern quarter of Paris, form- 
ing the only hill worth mentioning within the 
site of the city, and which rises rather abruptly 
from the general level, and is conspicuous from 
all the environs of Paris. In its social and 
picturesque aspect alike it affords an interesting 
though rather melancholy picture of old Paris. 
It isa district of poverty, of decayed tenements 
and ill-paved streets. A Paris cabman will 
hardly be persuaded to drive you to the church 
at all, and then only on special and somewhat 
exorbitant terms; nor can we be surprised at 
this when we see the streets he has to drive up. 
There the visitor can still see what the old Paris 
street pavement was like, as his cab is dragged 
and bumped with difficulty up the steep road- 
ways paved with large irregular blocks or cobbles 
of worn stone, sometimes 18in. or so in 
diameter. The whole aspect of the place seems 
to take one well back into the last century, if 
not further. 

In this unpromising locality has the Roman 
Catholic church set up the most notable outward 
and visible sign of its modern life and activity in 
the French capital. In an architectural sense, 
the style of Abadie’s great church is well adapted 
to the situation. With ‘‘some modern touches 
here and there,” it is based on Byzantine models, 
and as we approach the hill along the level road 
leading to it, the white mass of the building 
stands up grandly in the distance against the sky, 
crowned with its various domes and cupolas, 
suggesting to the fancy the idea of a kind 
of citadel of the Christian faith, founded on 
a rock above the turmoil of the gay and 
busy city at its feet. As a matter of construc- 
tional fact, it is founded to a great extent on 
concrete; the site fixed on having proved, as 
has been previously noted in our pages, so full 
of treacherous and unsatisfactory ground that a 
large proportion of the funds at first collected 
for the building were expended in excavating 
deep pits and filling them with vast pillars of 
concrete carried down to a stable foundation. 
The expenditure was a wise if not an absolutely 
necessary one, for the weight and mass of the 
structure to be erected on the ground were quite 
exceptional, and those concerned in the building 
may have the satisfaction of feeling that it is as 
solid and monumental in reality as it is in appear- 
ance, 

It was owing to the antediluvian character of 
the pavement of the Montmartre streets, coupled 
with the humanity of the cabman, that we had 
the advantage of making our first approach to the 
church so as to see it in the most effective manner. 
A merciful man is merciful to his beast, and such 
mercy would be quite inconsistent with driving a 
cab-horse up the most direct approach to the 
Church of the Sacré Coeur. Accordingly, our 
vehicle made the whole circuit of the site by 
an easier gradient, gradually approaching the 
building as we wound round it. A finer and 
more striking architectural effect than is produced 
by the building as thus gradually approached, 
and seen from a different and nearer point of 
view at each turn, it would be difficult to find in 
connexion with any building of modern times, at 
allevents, The church is built of the hard and 
very white Chateau Landon stone ; and, seen as 
it is towering high above the eye from each point 
of the approach, it gives almost the impression of 
a dream-picture of architecture, so unusual is the 
whole combination produced by the steep winding 
approach and the great shining white structure 
towering above one’s head in the clear Paris air. 
Whether one altogether likes all the detail, on 
closer inspection, is another matter, but it 
would hardly, perhaps, be fair to judge of this 
until the smaller details of carved work on the 
exterior are completed, which is by no means 
the case as yet. Internally, the church hardly 
conveys so great an impression of size as the 
exterior seems to promise, and it looks rather 
bare at present in the absence of the scheme of 








which very little yet is even 


1 commenced, 
The central dome was partially occupied 
at the time of our visit, by a great 


hanging workshop of timber, for the artists 
engaged on the mosaic decoration there, We 
may conclude that the whole of the decoration 
when complete, will be in accordance with a 
general scheme drawn up by the original archj. 
tect. M. Daumet, to whom the work was entrusted 
on the death of Abadie, showed a disposition to 
modify it after his own ideas ; and in consequence 
of this the custodians of the building, with a loyalty 
to their original architect which is highly credit- 
able to them, took the work out of his hands again 
and appointed M. Rauline, who is understood to 
be commissioned to carry out the building strictly 
according to the original scheme of Abadie, 
Probably the effect of scale in the interior was 
considerably injured when we saw it, by the 
hanging structures in the dome, and it will show 
its size better when they are removed. In spite 
of the bare look of the interior, however, one 
cannot but be struck by its immense and monv. 
mental massiveness of structure and thickness of 
walling ; in this respect it far more resembles a 
medizeval building than an edifice of the present 
days of economical church architecture. 

From the platform in front of the facade (which 
faces south, not west) there is a noble panoramic 
view of the city of Paris with its domes and 
towers, many of them those of historic buildings 
whose names arouse far other associations than 
those that are connected with the building we are 
visiting. It is the view of Paris from this point 
—the ‘* Capital of pleasure” seea from the doors 
of the great church dedicated to the religion of 
renunciation, that gives the last touch of interest 
and contrast to the scene; it is the architectural 
impressiveness of the building and of its unique 
position, together with that view of Paris to be 
seen from its doors, that all combine together to 
render it, as we have said, the most remarkable 
sight in Paris, and one which is worth more 
attention than it usually receives from English 
visitors. 


_ 
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SKETCHES OF LONDON STREET 
fARCHITECTURE.—IV. 
No. 12, HANs- ROAD, S.W. 

Tus hou was built in 1893, during the part- 
nership of Me srs. Mackmurdo, Hornblower, & 
Walters, architects. The front has nothing very 
remarkable about it, but it is eminently suitable for 
our series of ‘* Street Architecture.” It shows 
what can be achieved by simplicity of arrange- 
ment, and how restful is the appearance given to 
a street frontage when treated in so unpretentious 
a manner. 








—_ 
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NOTES FROM THE STRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS: 
PENANG. 

THE Trustees of the Penang Free School, at 
the beginning of January last, advertised that they 
would be glad to receive designs from architects 
for the enlargement of the present school build- 
ings. They wanted accommodation for 200 boys 
in addition to the present number, and were pre- 
pared to spend 18,000 dols. They also added 
that preference would be given to the plan whic 
gave the greatest accommodation for the money. 

Several sets of drawings were sent in by 
Penang and Singapore architects, and on a 
ruary 22 the Committee announced that they ha 
decided to accept the design submitted by Messrs. 
Swan & Maclaren, of Singapore and Penang, 
Mr. Barnett, of Penang, was awarded the second 
premium ; Mr, Pengelley, also of Penang, was 
placed third. a 

The site is a bad one for a school, as it 1s very 
long and narrow, the present buildings occupying 
most of the ground; therefore it was found neces: 
sary to pull down some of the existing perme $ 
and put up in their place better planned bloc r 
The central block, which was built in 1816, 
wanted repairing badly, some parts being 
dangerous. il 
Messrs. Swan & Maclaren propose to Pt 
down the present front block, which now qed 
modates eighty boys, and build in its place a " : 
storied building, and remodel and restore - 
centre block, pulling down and doing away W? 
those parts that are in a dangerous condition. - 
The present school consists of six separa 
blocks, five of which contain one badly-plan? 
class-room in each, and the other, the centr ' 
block, has several small rooms which are prac 
tically useless as class-rooms. 


The new front block is T-shaped on plan, and 








is as interesting from its historic associations a, 


decoration contemplated by its architect, of 
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has on the ground floor a large carriage porch 
leading to the entrance, and Talons hall and 
head-master’s room, which is in the centre of the 
building. On each side of this is a class-room 
for sixty boys. 

On the first floor there is a staircase hall with 
a class-room on both sides for sixty boys, and over 
the porch one accommodating fifty. All round 
the building on both floors is a verandah 10 ft. 
wide, so that the rooms are well protected from 
sun and rain. 

The building is well lighted and ventilated, 
each room having windows or doors on at least 
three sides, and additional ventilation is pro- 
vided by means of openings all round the rooms 
at ceiling level, the first-floor rooms having, in 
addition to the above, ventilating openings in the 
ceiling communicating with a large fléche in the 
centre of the roof. A new front is to be put to 
the building next to this to make it harmonise 
with the new block, but in other respects it 
remains as at present. Theold central block will 
be thoroughly remodelled, and those parts that 
are in a very bad state will be pulled down, and 
the ground thrown into the playground. By 
pulling down one or two walls, and knocking 
three rooms into two, and adding new windows 
a.d doors, four very fair class-rooms and a 
chemistry-room can be made. 

Most of this building, although it is so old, is 
in a very good state, but it will be found 
necessary to build one new front. A new 
covered way will be made connecting the three 
blocks, and acting as a verandah to the two old 
blocks. 

The style of architecture adopted is French 
Renaissance. The verandah walls are pierced 
with arches, and are relieved by detached 
columns, Doric on the ground floor and Corinthian 
on the upper floor. 

The ends and porch have gables, and in the 
centre of the roof is a circular fléche, growing 
out of an octagon and having a domed top. This 
acts as a ventilator and bell turret, and is con- 
structed of wood covered with lead. 

The main roof will be covered with red seg- 
mental Chinese tiles, and the roofs of the veran- 
dahs will be flat laid with two courses of Malacca 
tiles in cement. 

The floors will be of teak, and all the timber 
and joiners’ work will be of merbau, a finely- 
grained hard red wood. 

Additional accommodation is provided for 297 
boys. The superficial area allowed for each boy 
is 50 per cent. greater than the Educational 
Council require at home, and the cubic space 100 
per cent. greater. This is considered necessary 
in such a hot climate. 


It is stated that a railway up the Penang Hill is 
likely to be made. It is to be on the lines of the 
Peak Railway, Hong Kong, and a well-known 
local engineer has just returned from Hong Kong, 
where he has been staying for some time, no 
doubt with a view to studying the work of the 
railway. 

SELANGOR. 


At the present time, the only port in this 
rapidly-growing state is situated eleven miles up 
the Keang river. The river is but a small one, 
full of very sharp bends, and only open to 
steamers of small draught. The Government 
last year commenced the extension of the railway 
from this point to the Kuala or mouth of the 
river, where an excellent site for a harbour was 
found. This year the work of building a long 
range of wharves is being rapidly pushed on, and 
along this the railway will run. 

When completed, the harbour will be open to 
large ocean going ships, and should be a great 
benefit to all the Native States, as the delay and 
extra expense of transhipment of cargo from the 
big steamers to small coasting boats at Singapore 
and Penang will be avoided. The wharves will 
r constructed of iron on cylinders and screw 
piles. 

Surveys are now being made for the extension 
of the railway from Selangor, on the West Coast, 
to Pahang, on the West Coast, and the work of 
constructing will probably be started by the 
Government this year. 

The extension to the south is already in hand. 

A new railway is about to be commenced, 
starting at Butterworth, in Province Wellesley, 
opposite Penang, running south to Parit Buntar, 
in Perak. From this point the Perak Govern- 
ment are bound by agreement with the Company 
who are constructing the Parit Buntar line to 
make a line connecting this with Taipeng, the 
capital of Perak. This will prove of great use to 
the Northern States, and as it passes through a 
valuable sugar-planting district, should pay well. 


The Government propose to light the town of 
Kuala Lumpor by electric light, and with that in 
view have recently engaged an engineer who has 
just arrived from home. The railway station is 
already lighted by electriciiy, as are some of the 
larger tin mines in the district. 


MALACCA, 


A new railway is shortly to be started here. 
The contract was signed a few weeks ago. 


SINGAPORE, 


Mr. Tomlinson, Water Engineer, Bombay, has 
been appointed Municipal Engineer in place of 
the late Mr. James MacRitchie. He will take up 
his appointment in June. 

At a recent meeting of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners it was proposed that the vacant post of 
Inspector of Buildings, previously held by an 
engineer, should not be filled up, but that an 
Architect to the Municipality be appointed at an 
increased salary, with assistants to do the work 
previously done by the Inspector of Buildings. 

The whole thing was referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

PERAK. 


The Perak Government are about to carry out 
a scheme of irrigation in the Krian district. In 
1894 Mr. Vincent, of the Irrigation Department, 
India, reported on the possibility of carrying out 
such a work in Perak and in Kuala Selangor, and 
the result is that the Government are now putting 
the work in hand. It is much needed, and 
should prove a great boon to the padi planters, 
who so often lose a good crop through the want 
of water. Mr. O’Shaughnessy has been appointed 
Irrigation Engineer to the Perak Government, 
and has just arrived and taken up his appoint- 
ment. 

PANANG. 


Surveys are being made by the Raub Gold 
Mining Company for a water-power electric 
installation for the mines. 

The power it is proposed to obtain from the 
head waters of the Sempan River and a path is 
being cut from the Raub Concession to this place 
along which the power cables will be carried to 
the batteries and workings. 
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THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 
CONFERENCE AT LEEDS, 


THE annual conference of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association was opened on the 20th 
inst., at Leeds. The delegates were received by 
the Mayor, the Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, M.P., 
in his room at the Town-hall, and afterwards the 
company adjourned to the Council Chamber, 
where the Mayor delivered an address of 
welcome, in the course of which he said that, 
whatever might have been said of Leeds in the 
past, he was entitled to claim for it now that it 
was making strenuous, and he believed success- 
ful, efforts to improve the sanitary condition of 
the city. They had undertaken a great many 
street improvements, which involved the de- 
struction of much property that could not be 
described as having the perfection of sanitary 
arrangements. The death rate in the insanitary 
area was 39 per 1,000, whereas the average for 
the city was about 20. The population there was 
about 4,000, and the death rate was double what 
it was in the other parts of the town. 

Mr. H. Thomas (Bermondsey), Chairman of 
Council of the Association, moved a vote of 
thanks to the Mayor and Corporation for their 
invitation to use the Town-hall, and the Mayor 
of Maidstone (Alderman Baker) seconded the 
motion, remarking that he had long been of opinion 
that sanitary inspectors should have permanent 
positions, so that they could not be interfered 
with unnecessarily in their battle with disease and 
dirt. 

The motion having been carried, and the 
Mayor having replied, the meeting proceeded to 
elect new members, and then adjourned. A 
smoking-concert was held in the evening at the 
Great Northern Railway Hotel. 

On Friday the conference was resumed in the 
Town-hall, when, owing to the absence of the 
President, Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., 
through indisposition, the chair was taken by Mr, 
T. Pridgin Teale, F.R.S., Chairman of the York- 
shire Branch of the Association. 


A Minisiry of Health. 


The Chairman then read an address, prepared by 
the President, entitled ‘* A Ministry of Health.” 
In the course of his paper Dr. Richardson said 





that some twenty years ago he raised the question 


whether we ought not to have established in our 
country a Minister of Health. He did not think 
there could be two opinions on the subject that 
the basis lay with the office of the Registrar- 
General, It was by modifications of, and addi- 
tions to, that department, as it now existed, that 
the new official and governmental institution for 
which he pleaded should be established. The 
department would be no longer for mere registra- 
tion, but would include all that related to health. 
Correctly re-named it would be a Ministry of 
Health, or a State Department of Health. The 
construction and duties of the Ministry of Health 
would lead to several divisions of labour, which 
he referred to under the following heads: Regis. 
tration, meteorology, coroners’ returns, medical 
local duties, adulteration reports, factory super- 
vision, veterinary supervision, prison and police 
supervision, and supervision of public works, 
The Minister of Health would collate the leading 
facts connected with the work of the various 
sanitary officers of the kingdom, and condense 
them annually into a form that would serve as a 
permanent history of the results of sanitary pro- 
gress. To this end each local authority would 
send to him, at stated times, and always once 
annually, the report of its medical officer on the 
health of the whole district under its charge ; a 
report systematically arranged for ready reference, 
and for after-arrangement by the central depart- 
ment. There was at present much confusion in 
the inter-working of the Public Health Acts and 
the supervision of the factory hands under the 
Factory Acts. The factory medical inspectors 
who knew the duties of sanitary work in the 
great manufactories better than any other class of 
men, and whose functions were of longest date, 
were crippled in their efforts by the circumstance 
that their supervision was too limited. The 
mortality incident to industrial pursuits was a 
drain on the national vital wealth. 

There would be several divisions of labour in 
the proposed Ministry of Health, and he suggested 
that these might be reduced to six departments in 
chief. 1. The Registration Department.— In 
this would be included the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages. The registration of 
disease. The registration of coroners’ returns, 
The registration of returns from the meteoro- 
logical observatories. 2. The Local Government 
Department. —In this would be included the work 
now carried out by the Medical Department of 
the Local Government Board, with a complete 
system of poor law sanitary inspection. 3. The 
Factory and Industrial Department.—In this 
would be comprehended the sanitary supervision 
of factories. The regulation of age to labour. 
The inspection of industrial pursuits generally, in 
relation to the health of the industrials. 4. The 
Analytical and Chemical Department.—In this 
would be undertaken the superintendence of the 
Adulteration of Foods Act, and other proceedings 
of a chemical and analytical nature. 5. The 
Veterinary Department.—In this would be con- 
sidered the diseases affecting the inferior animals. 
The condition of animals imported into the 
country. The cause, the course, and the preven- 
tion of the epizootic diseases. 6. The Public 
Works and Prisons Department. —- Under this 
department would be brought the sanitary condi- 
tion of all prisons and other public buildings that 
are already existing. The construction, nm 4 
sanitary point of view, of new public buildings. 
The condition and construction, in a sanitary 
point of view, of the public roads, parks, and 
water supplies, with which the Government 1s 
specially concerned. To each of these depart- 
ments there would bea chief. The whole, under 
the presidency of the Minister of Health, 
would form a Council of Health appointed 
by the Government for the Government and the 
people. The Council, if it were properly selected, 
would have for its members, in addition to the 
Minister of Health, a statistician, a physician, & 
factory surgeon or physician, chemist, a veteri- 
narian, and a sanitary architect and engineer, 
with two other important officials. In fact, every 
part of sanitary science would be fully represented, 
and if the salaries allotted to the chiefs of depart- 
ments and their dependents were efficient, 10 
country in the world would possess so perfect a 
sanitary organisation. 

The ¢ ie a said that the address was a very 
important one. 

The Cost of Destroying Refuse by ie 

A paper, prepared by Dr. J. Spottisw 
Comaoen (itedienl Officer of Health for a 
and Mr. George Darley (Superintendent a “— 
Refuse Removal Department, Leeds), on b 
Working Cost in Leeds of Destroying nae 
Heat,” was read by Mr. Darley. Excluding th 








recently-erected destructor at Meanwood-road, it 
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was stated that the three destructors in Leeds at 
Armley-road, Beckett-street, and Kidacre-street 
had been working pretty steadily, although not 
up to their full possibilities, during the three 
years ended March 25, 1896. During that period 
181,645 tons of refuse had been burnt. The 
working cost, exclusive of land, plant, and 
exclusive also of any share of the salary of the 
superintendent of the refuse removal sub-depart- 
ment or his staff, or of other cost of superinten- 
dence, had been 14,773/., giving a rate of 19°52 
pence per ton of refuse destroyed. The cost 
of the erection of the three sets of buildings, 
and of additions to them up to March 25, 
1895, the middle year of the period, was 
24,266/. Theinterest on this for three years, at 4 

rcent., amounted to 2,912/., or nearly at the 
rate of 3°85 pence per ton of the refuse consumed 
during the period. The cost of land purchased 
for these three destructors, up to the same date, 
was 7,999/., and its value at 4 per cent. for three 
years, 960/., equivalent to nearly 1°27 pence per 
ton of refuse consumed during the triennium. 
The total cost per ton, excluding only cost of 
superintendence, during the three years at the 
three destructors, taking the whole capital at 
4 per cent., had therefore been 24°64 pence per 
ton, or just over 2s. 04d. Four per cent. was 
taken on the capital all round, as it had to be 
borrowed for a limited period. As, however, 
all repairs (not extensions, only repairs) were 
placed to revenue account, 4 per cent. was 

robably quite enough, even for the structure. 
For the land it was, of course, too much to allow. 
If the interest on land were taken at 2 instead of 
4 per cent., the cost per ton was less by the half- 
penny and its oddment, and became exactly 2s. 
per ton. 

The Chairman said he presumed this included 
all the cost of cartage. 

Dr. Cameron said it included cartage from, not 
cartage to. Replying to questions asked by 
various members, Dr. Cameron said that the one 
object of their destructors had been to have 
shorter distances for removal. They could not 
put this material into tips as they used to do, 
in the heart of a large centre of population. 
They must therefore cart it out of town at con- 
siderable cost, or do something with it in the 
town, and although they had rather put before 
them the expense that was incurred in destroy- 
ing the rubbish, they must not regard the 2s. 
per ton in destroying rubbish as loss, because 
in many cases it would cost them more than 
23. to cart the stuff away to a harmless place. 
They had had occasional complaints of effluvia 
from the destructors, and usually these com- 
plaints had occurred either from some fault in 
the arrangement, or when the temperature had 
been allowed to drop down to 700 or 800 deg. 
When they kept the temperature above 1,000 
deg., they had comparatively little complaint. 
Most of their destructors worked all the year 
round at about 1,500 deg. 


The Law Relating to Public Health. 


Mr. R. W. Evans, B.A., LL.B. (Halifax), 
read a paper on ‘‘ Public Health Law.” He 
said that one word, and one word only, described 
the present state of the law relating to public 
health, and that was ‘‘chaos.” This he said 
upon no less an authority than that of the Lord 
Chief Justice. The standard work which most of 
them used, “‘ Lumley’s Public Health,” had now 
developed into a substantial volume of 1, 528 
pages. He had taken the trouble to count the 
number of statutes which either directly or by 
incorporation regulated their work, and they 
‘came to the astonishing figure of 161. Of these 
they might call twenty-eight principal Acts, and 
133 subsidiary or incorporated Acts. Then, 
when they had got their 161 statutes, the question 
arose, what on earth did they all mean? In his 
judgment, they might just as reasonably expect 
Parliament to pass a decently drawn and intelli- 
gible Act as to expect it in its corporate capacity 
to paint a picture for the Academy. Mr. Mac- 
morran referred to no fewer than 5,500 decisions 
on public health, many of them irreconcilable, 
which had been given in the endeavour to find 
out what Parliament really intended by the 
various statutes. In his opinion codification of 
the law was the only remedy. 


Why Dwelling-Heuses are Sometimes 
Onhealthy. 


The next paper, entitled ** Why Dwelling- 
— are Sometimes Unhealthy,” was - 
ie and read by Mr. J. Lindley (Batley). 
oie ee that the healthiness of a dwelling- 
we At pended upon six essential points :—1. 

rcilr. 2. Pure Water. 3. Efficient Drainage. 


out these no dwelling-house could be healthy. 
And it would be unhealthy just in proportion as 
its deficiency existed in these various points. To 
have pure air, the dwelling-house must be so con- 
structed that the atmospheric air should penetrate 
every corner. Here he would observe that back- 
to-back houses were a grave departure from this 
rule, also one-roomed houses, but worst of all 
cellar dwellings. The air we breathe was more 
essential to lite than either water or food, and yet 
we found dwelling-houses so constructed that the 
architect and builder might have been most care- 
ful to ignore its necessity. Next in importance 
to pure air was pure water. The use of cisterns 
for dietetic purposes was open to very grave 
objections, not only because they were liable 
to become fouled if not properly pro- 
tected against the entrance of aérial im- 
purities, but they might in so many ways 
become polluted and therefore dangerous to 
health. No dwelling-house with an untrapped 
drain having a connexion with the main sewer or 
cesspool, whether it be from a sink, waste pipe, 
water-closet, or for draining the basement, could 
ever be healthy. Not only was it necessary that 
the drains should be correct, but the main sewer 
must be properly constructed and kept in good 
working order so as not to be a nuisance. Ven- 
tilation, or rather the want of it, might render a 
dwelling-house unhealthy. Once ensure that the 
air in a dwelling-house was stagnant, and sickness 
was certain to follow. Cleanliness was abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of health. 
Every dwelling-house, in his opinion, should be 
provided with a bath. A dwelling-house might 
be unhealthy by its walls being papered with 
coloured paper containing arsenical poison used 
in the colouring of the same. Flock paper upon 
walls was a source of mischief in affording means 
for harbouring dust, therefore it should be dis- 
couraged. Papering of walls should be avoided 
as much as possible, and colouring or an equiva- 
lent adopted. Light was as important to health 
almost as air, and it might be said without fear of 
contradiction that the dwelling-house was the 
healthiest which was the lightest and most airy ; 
therefore a dwelling-house could not have too 
much natural light. 

Dr. Cameron expressed the hope that in future 
legislation cellar dwellings would be absolutely 
forbidden. 

Mr. Arlett (Eastbourne) urged that in the 
erection of artisans’ dwellings provision should 
be made that the rooms should not be of a 
size which would cause their occupation by 
families to be injurious to health. 

Mr. Humphrey (Eastbourne) said that he had 
been surprised to see so many back-to-back houses 
in Leeds, and he hoped that they were not appre- 
ciated in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Dr. Cameron said that a conclusion of that 
kind would be distinctly wrong. 


Sanitary Administration in the West Riding. 


Mr. W. Holmes (County Sanitary Inspector, 
Wakefield) contributed a paper on ‘“‘ Sanitary 
Administration in the West Riding of Yorkshire.” 
He remarked that there were 435 administrative 
authorities in the West Riding, and the number 
of sanitary inspectors was 250, with salaries 
varying from 5/. to 250/, per annum. One 
hundred and forty-two authorities had adopted the 
Notification of Infectious Diseases Act, repre- 
senting a large proportion of the population. The 
time had come, he thought; for the Act to be 
made compulsory for the whole country. The 
questions of water supply, sewerage and sewage 
disposal, and other matters were noticed, and 
reference was made to the work of the Rivers 
Board. 

The Drainage of Buildings. 


Mr. R. W. Cass (Pudsey) next read a paper 
on this subject, under the following heads :— 
(1.) Relative importance of underground drainage 
and plumbing work. (2.) Improvements in and 
relating to the fixing of water-closets and soil- 
pipes. (3.) Improvements in and relating to the 
discharge of liquid filth from sinks, baths, lava- 
tories, and fall-spouts. (4.) Gully and other 
traps, their size, form, and position, having 
regard to the influence they exercise on the drains 
and sewers ; also on the nature and treatment of 
sewage. Large deep traps condemned; and, 
(5.) Importance of neat excavations for drainage 
work, with careful filling and special use of 
concrete. It was, he said, much more easy to 
get the average property owner to spend 10/. on 
works above ground than to persuade him to 
spend 10s. below ground in fulfilling the neces- 
sary requirements of modern drainage. It was 


no uncommon thing to find the most costly and 





4. Ventilation, 5. Cleanliness, 6, Light. With- 


defective drainage, It was most difficult to get 
the public to recognise the following important and 
undeniable facts respecting drainage :—(1.) That 
if one thing above another was worth doing well 
it was drainage. (2.) That good drainage was in 
the end always the cheapest. (3.) That bad drain- 
age was always buried in the sure hope of an 
inglorious resurrection. (4.) That through lack 
of adaptation, and on account of carelessness and 
want of knowledge in design, bad drainage was 
very often the most costly to start with. (5.) 
That if the health of a people was to be main- 
tained, the soil under and above their dwellings 
must not be polluted. (6.) That good drainage 
was the best safeguard against a polluted soil, 
and, in many cases, the best means of protection 
against a polluted water supply. The chief 
object to be kept in view in designing a system 
of drainage was that it should be so constructed 
as to discharge, in the most speedy manner pos- 
sible, the matters which it was intended to 
convey, and that no foul decomposition of such 
matter should take place in the drains or their 
appurtenances. For this purpose, such means for 
inspection, flushing, and ventilation as were neces- 
sary should be provided, the object of ventilation 
being that of supplying fresh air to the drains 
rather than that of extracting and diffusing foul gases 
which should have no origin or existence therein. 

In dealing with the third head of his paper, the 
author said that fall- spouts or rain-water pipes 
were in a good many towns connected direct to 
the drain, and were said to fulfil the dual function 
of ventilating the drains and Carrying off the 
water from the roofs. That this arrangement was 
a bad one he was fully convinced, for the follow- 
ing reasons :—1. That when sewer gas was dis- 
placed by the rainfall, the ventilation was least 
efficient and least needed. 2 a. Liability of 
drain-air from these pipes finding its way into 
dormer windows; 4. Under the eaves of the 
roof; ¢. From defective joints caused by expan- 
sion and contraction of the metal, especially when 
the pipes run down near windows. 3. From the 
tendency of the metal to corrode where it enters 
the ground, causing leaks into the foundations of 
the buildings and forming means of access for 
drain-air into the building, and especially under 
the floors. 4. Liability of silting up of the drains 
at the foot of the fall-pipe, from sand, old mortar, 
&c., from the decaying of the roofs and chimneys. 
5. Because the water from the roofs should as far 
as practicable be passed through the traps re- 
ceiving foul liquid. In speaking of the form, 
size, and number of gully-traps used about a 
building, the following, he said, were some of the 
most important points which should be kept in 
view :—1I. All traps receiving foul liquid should 
fulfil the conditions of a good water-closet. They 
should not retain deposit of solid matter. 2. They 
should not be too large, so that the contents of the 
trap could be frequently and thoroughly renewed. 
3. The area of the grate should be of the same 
shape, equal or larger in area as the surface of the 
water in the gully and immediately over the same; 
if not, foul accumulations of grease would collect 
at the water line, if foul liquid was passed through 
the grate. 4. If the dish and the gully were not in 
one piece the dish-brick should be properly socket- 
jointed to the gully, so that no liquid escaped 
between the gully and the dish, as this defect 
was the most fruitful cause of nuisance that 
he knew of respecting drainage. 5. The trap 
should be so formed that a head of water of at 
least 6 in. should be secured above the outlet 
of the trap, so that a small volume of water 
would lift the solids from the bottom of the trap. 
The speculation that long deep traps prevented the 
fouling of the drains and sewers by the retentiori 
of solid matter was a delusion and the opposite 
was the effect ; these did no good and a great 
deal of harm ; they were sites of foul decomposi- 
tion and simply acted as retorts for the generation 
of foul gases; moreover, they prevented the 
sewage from getting away from the premises in 
a fresh state, as they fouled and polluted every 
drop of water passed through them. Where 
sewage had to be treated chemically, as a matter 
of economy all such articles should be ubolished, 
for when foul decomposition had set in the treat- 
ment was tenfold more difficult and costly, and 
the general results very disappointing. He 
mentioned this incidentally, because the treat- 
ment of sewage should start at the house and not 
at the outfall ; every available means should be 
adopted for preserving and delivering the sewage 
of the outfall in as fresh a state as possible. It 
was impossible to have anything but foul drains 
and sewers if the sewage was passed through 
thousands of such abominations as the miniature 
cesspools, called gully traps, which were used in 





elaborate buildings with the most insanitary and ' 


a'great many districts througtout the country. 
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No more dangerous or unnecessary operation 
could be witnessed than that of men lading out, 
carting away and dumping on vacant land, sur- 
rounding our towns with this abominable filth, 
which should never have been allowed to accumu- 
late, but should have been carried by water 
through the sewers before foul decomposition had 
-set in. In dealing with the more common 
causes of nuisances from drains, the author said 
that the operation of laying a drain in solid 
ground, given reasonable care and accuracy in 
grading the bottom of the trench, was an easy 
matter as compared with laying a drain which 
was partly in solid and partly in made ground. 
It very often happened that that part of the drain 
which was nearest to the building was in made 
ground, and that the gully traps and a length of 
drain, more or less, actually stood in part of the 
trench which had been got out for the foundation 
of the building, or owing to the level of the courts 
and areas about the building being considerably 
higher than the original surface of the ground. 
When such was the case, the greatest care should 
be exercised ; such precautions, however, as were 
necessary to prevent collapse in these too frequent 
cases were not taken. All drains and their ap- 
purtenances in such cases should be laid on a 
foundation of concrete. What was generally 
done, and what took place, was this : The ground 
was elevated to the required level, and the drains 
simply laid therein. The -builder often assumed 
that the drains would remain where he placed 
them; such, however, was not the case, 
the ground subsided, the joints and often the 
pipes were broken, the leakage from the drains 
further assisted the subsidence of the ground, part 
of the soil contiguous with the drain was washed 
away, the surface of the trench was levelled up, 
and a system of out-irrigation was set up in the 
ground and about the house, the soil eventually 
became sewage-clogged and grossly polluted, the 
space under the floors or basement became a 
literal cesspool. One of the greatest mistakes 
that the sanitary inspector could make in inspect- 
ing drainage works was to assume that the same 
would remain as he saw them before being 
covered, He was strongly of opinion that all 
drains should be bedded in concrete to at least 
half their diameter. 

The Conference then adjourned, when the 
members proceeded to the Fire Brigade station, 
where they were photographed in a group. Sub- 
sequently, under the direction of Mr. T. Swallow 
(Leeds), they visited the works of the Leeds Fire- 
clay Company, by whom they were entertained 
to luncheon. 

Tenure of Office. 


The conference was resumed in the Town Hall 
later, when M. W. H. Grigg (Fulham), Chair- 
man of the Superannuation Bill Committee, read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Sanitary Inspectors’ Tenure of 
Office and Superannuation Bill, 1897.” He said 
they were now a numerous and responsible body, 
possessing a legal status, and had received flatter- 
ing recognition from the Local Government 
Board, and he was convinced that nothing would 
increase their influence for good, or the respect 
in which they were held, so effectually as 
this making themselves and their influence felt in 
Parliament. The hardships not infrequently 
suffered by sanitary inspectors were through 
** annual appointments,” failures to reappoint, or 
dismissals for no other crime than increasing age— 
frequently after very many years of faithful service 
—without compensation, superannuation, or con- 
sideration of any kind. The introduction of 
** The Sanitary Inspectors’ Tenure of Office and 
Superannuation Bill” was a serious, intelligible, 
attempt to do something towards the redress of 
the disabilities and grievances of sanitary officers, 
and the removal of a serious hindrance to the 
efficient carrying out of their duties. Let it be 
distinctly understood that whilst they had no 
sympathy with misconduct or incompetence, they 
demanded that every competent, honest, well- 
conducted sanitary inspector should be placed out 
of the reach of spite, tyranny, oppression, or 
want, and in a position to conscientiously and 
fearlessly perform his duty. 

A discussion then followed, in which Messrs. 
Barralett, Dunham, Thomas, Jennings, and others 
took part. 

On the invitation of the Mayor, the members 
partook of tea in the Victoria Hall in the Town 
Hall, Councillor Womersly (Chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee) presiding. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in 
the Philosophical Hall, Councillor Womersly 
occupying the chair. The Chairman, in the 
course of his remarks, appealed to the public to 
assist the inspectors in their work, in the interest 
of the public themselves. 


decrease in the death-rate in Leeds, from 28 per 
1,000 in 1874 to 21 per 1,000 in 1894. 

Mr. Pridgin Teale, President of the Yorkshire 
Branch, said that he discovered many years ago 
that very few houses were safe to live in. Were 
they now able to reverse that opinion, and say 
that very few houses were unsafe to live in? 
To some extent he hoped they could, at any rate 
as regarded the well-to-do people, and perhaps as 
to the cottages of the very poor, and less so for 
the rest of the small back-to-back houses built 
a few years ago. There still remained much 
to be done in the way of systematic house-to- 
house testing. Seeing that the tenants of the 
small houses had very little power in themselves, 
either of finding out what was wrong or getting 
things put right; seeing, moreover, in large 
towns such small dwellings were a large majority 
of the houses, where were they to find the 


remedy? The remedy came from the public 
sanitary authority, the City Council; and 
the agents through which that authority 


worked were the sanitary inspectors, acting 
under the guidance of the Medical Officer 
of Health. Despite all that had been 
done by those inspectors, the fact remained that 
there were hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
houses in Leeds which had never been thoroughly 
inspected, and they knew from experience gained 
in inspecting that a very large proportion of those 
were likely to have grave sanitary defects. Could 
the work of the City authority be supplemented 
by private effort? There had been in Leeds for 
several years a voluntary society with the very 
sensible title of the Sanitary Aid Society, which 
aimed at helping those who were willing to help 
themselves. If it could instruct and inspire with 
sanitary enthusiasm the occupiers of small houses, 
so that every householder should feel it his duty 
to find out whether his house was healthy or not, 
free from sanitary defects, it would be doing a 
still greater work than it did. By that means 
sanitary cleanliness, personal cleanliness, and 
‘* houseproudness ” would grow up together, and 
they should in time see a higher standard of life 
and character gradually asserting itself amongst 
even the poorest of the people. 

An address was delivered by the Rev. Canon 
Ivens (Vicar of Sowerby Bridge). He first spoke 
of the progress that had been made in sanitary 
science during the last fifty years. What was 
wanted to-day was that they should learn to look 
upon the ravages, the destruction of life, the 
disease which was wrought by neglect, and 
the laws of health, in something of the same 
light in which they looked on the mischief 
wrought by drunkenness. And so he urged upon 
all to treat the sanitary regulations in which they 
lived as though they were as important. 

Mr. W. W. West (Walthamstow) also ad- 
dressed the meeting, directing his remarks to the 
necessity of cleanliness, not only of person, but 
of the room, the house, and the town in which 
people lived. 

Mr. Thomas (Bermondsey) proposed a vote of 
thanks to those gentlemen who had addressed 
the meeting, and Mr. E. Tidman, C.E., the 
honorary secretary, seconded. 

The motion having been agreed to, the Chair- 
man replied, and the meeting terminated. 

On Saturéay morning the Conference was 
resumed at the Town Hall, when a b~ief discussion 
took place on the subject of tenure of office, after 
which several votes of thanks were passed to the 
readers of papers and others. At the conclusion 
of the discussion visits were paid to the Armley- 
road destructor and the Farnley Ironworks. The 
party returned to the Town Hall about noon, and 
then inspected the Art Gallery. After luncheon 
they drove to Kirkstall Abbey, calling, e7 route, at 
the Yorkshire College and at the Kirkstall-road 
Paths. In the Abbey grounds the party was 
formally received by Mr. Womersley, who was 
subsequently accorded a vote of thanks for pro- 
viding tea. 

In the evening the members of the Association, 
who were joined by a number of guests, dined at 
the Great Northern Hotel. Mr. Henry Thomas, 
Chairman of the Council (Bermondsey), presided, 
and among those present were Councillor John 
Gordon (Deputy-Mayor), Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
Alderman J. S. Loe, Councillors S. Denison, 
Womersley, and J. Green Hirst, Dr. Cameron, 
and the Rev. Canon Ivens. 

A considerable number of members of the 
Association stayed in Leeds over Sunday, and 
attended morning service at the parish church. 
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NEW BOARD SCHOOL, CLYNE (VALE OF NEATH), 
—The new Board school of this parish was formally 
opened recently, The architect was Mr. D, M 





He also referred to the 


Davies, while Mr. Rosser was the contractor, 


Zllustrations, 


RESTORATION OF THE MAUSOLEUM 
OF HALICARNASSUS, 

By THE LATE PROFESSOR COCKERELL. 
SIHIS illustration, which is given in this 
i} number in connexion with the first 

on portion of Mr, Stevenson’s valuable 
paper on the Mausoleum (printed on another 
page), is a reproduction from a drawing by the 
late Professor Cockerell, embodying his idea as. 
to the design of the Mausoleum, 

This design was made, of course, before the 
discovery of the actual remains of the monument 
by Newton ; and, as Mr. Stevenson shows in his. 
paper (to which the reader is referred), it is no. 
longer tenable in detail, as it.will not agree with 
the remains of the building in some important 
points. It is however the best restoration which 
has been made from merely thinking-out Pliny’s 
description, independent of the remains of the 
building, and is of interest moreover as an unpub- 
lished design by one of the most gifted and accom- 
plished of the older school of modern classic 
architects in this country. 

In regard to Mr..Stevenson’s paper on the 
subject, which will be completed in the two 
succeeding numbers of the Suz/der, we think no 
apology is necessary for devoting some space to 
the subject. The Mausoleum was one of the most 
noted structures of the ancient world ; we havea 
careful though concise description of it by a well- 
known ancient writer ; and we now have all that 
has been found of the actual structure in our own 
national museum. Under such circumstances, it 
seems almost a point of honour that English 
architects and architectural students should make 
the most of these materials, and should at least 
endeavour to get as near to a realisation of the 
actual design as the remnants of it which are in 
our keeping will allow of. It can hardly be said 
that this has been done yet; there was certainly 
room for Mr. Stevenson’s independent study of 
the subject, and we recommend his paper to the 
attention of our readers, as an exceedingly 
thoughtful and acute piece of architectural 
reasoning. 








THE PARK HOSPITAL, HITHER 
GREEN. 


IT will be remembered that this is the largest 
of the three infectious hospitals in course of 
erection by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
accommodation being provided here fei 548 
patients. 

At and near the entrance gates are the medical 
superintendent’s house, the lodge, the offices, the 
waiting and discharge rooms, mortuary, &c. To 
the east are the diphtheria and enteric pavilions, 
with the laundry and workshops on the south. 
To the west are the scarlet-fever pavilions, with 
the isolation pavilions behind, and at the extreme 
south-west is the nurses’ home. In the centre 
are the kitchen block, stewards’ stores, and resi- 
dences for the servants ; while on either side are 
the steward’s house and that of the assistant 
medical officers. 

Open but covered corridors connect all portions 
of the hospital, and beneath these all subways for 
all pipes, wires, &c. ; 

The buildings will be heated by hot water in 
addition to fireplaces, and will be electrically 
lighted throughout. Telephones will provide 
communication between every portion of the 
hospital. 

The buildings are of stock bricks with red 
dressings, glazed bricks being employed where 
necessary. The floors are fireproof throughout. 

The general contractors are Messrs. Leslie & 
Co., of Kensington-square. The architect is Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall. 





FARM HOUSE, ORCHARDLEIGH, 
SOMERSET. 


Tus farm-house is situated on the side of @ 
steep hili in the Somerset cheese-making district, 
and was built to replace an old house which was 
burnt down. The cheeses are stored in a large 
room over the dairy and cleaning-place, which 
has no communication with the remainder of the 
first floor.. The plan has been arranged so that 2 
part of the house can be cut off and used as 2 
labourer’s cottage if necessary. Thie walls are 
built of local stone, quarried on the. estate, with 
Bath stone dressings, and the roofs are cover 
with Bridgwater flat tiles. The contractor was 
Mr. J. Vallis, of Frome, and the architect, Mr 
Bertram V. Johnson, M.A. The drawing was 





hung in last year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 
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BROWNSWOOD,” ENNISCORTHY, 
IRELAND. 


Tus residence, now completed for the Baroness 
Gray, is really an extensive addition to the 
original house, which was a plain, square, rough- 
cast building (with a door in the centre and 
windows on each side, a type of house common 
to that part of the country). Owing to the 
nature of the site, it was found best to retain the 
old house as a centre and add wings on either 
side ; this was also desirable from the fact that 
the house has one of the finest and most extensive 
yiews in the country, and it was a great matter to 
have all the principal rooms commanding the 
yjew. The arched recesses on the top of each 
able are also designed especially for the view. 

Unfortunately, the plan was not sent to us in time 
for publication. The principal feature is the large 
hall and staircase (which occupies the position of 
the old courtyard). The principal entrance is 
now in the end, being more sheltered than the 
front—the old front entrance is now the garden 
entrance. The two front rooms of the original 
house are now the library and ante-drawing room, 
and the two large bays at each end are re- 
spectively the dining room and drawing room. 

The general walling is rough cast, with Dum- 
fries stone dressings and red brick. The roofs 
are covered with Broseley tiles. 

All the works have been carried out from the 
designs of Mr. William Wallace, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CENTRAL FIRE ENGINE STATION, ABERDEEN. 
—Thetender of Messrs. Gall & Walker, Aberdeen, 
for the mason work of the new police workshops 
in King-street, amounting to 1,312/. 19s. 6d., has 
been accepted by the Town Council. The burgh 
surveyor (Mr. W. Dyack) will carry out the 
joiner work by workmen employed by the Council. 
As regards the central fire station to be erected 
on the remainder of the Council’s ground at King- 
street, it has been resolved to invite competitive 
designs from local architects—first premium, 50/. ; 
second, 257. If the first design is carried out, the 
premium in that case will merge in a commission 
of five per cent. on the cost of construction of the 
building. The total cost of the two buildings 
will be between 15,000/. and 16,000/. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
On the 22nd inst. an excursion visit was made to 
Darlington by a good gathering of the members 
of this Association. The party was met at Bank 
Top Station by Mr. G. G. Hoskins, a past Presi- 
dent of the Association, and after some time spent 
at St. Cuthbert’s Church and the Free Public 
Library, inspections were made of buildings now 
being carried out in accordance with the designs 
of Mr. Hoskins, and comprising the new offices 
for the Darlington Guardians, the Technical 
College, and the new business premises of the 
North of England School Furnishing Company, 
Limited, the terra cotta used in all these buildings 
being greatly approved of. The visit concluded 
with an inspection of the recently-erected King’s 
Head Hotel, where high tea was served. 
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NOTES AT THE LAUNDRY 


EXHIBITION. 


THE fourth annual Laundry and Sanitary 
Exhibition, now open at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, is undoubtedly the best of its kind that 
has hitherto been held. Its interest for us lies 
puincipally with the sanitary goods exhibited, and 
of these it must be confessed there is but an in- 
adequate show. The excellence of the few 
exhibits which do relate to sanitation, however, 
are sufficient to redeem the title in some measure. 
It is essentially a laundry exhibition. There are 
very many of the leading types of washing 
machines, hydro-extractors, ironers, &e., and 
quite a large exhibition of different kinds of 
— compounds, soda, starch, and the like; 
— vans and laundry accessories of every 
€scription are well in evidence. 

t does not lie within our province to give 
Cpa concerning the whole of the machinery 
nd sanitary exhibits, but the following attracted 
our attention in going round : 

a cies: Iron Company, Limited, of 
2 f th ) two large stands with several examples 
po re-clay gocds, including glazed bricks, 
8 ain ware, tiles, &. A wall has been 

Porarily put up, and gives a good idea of the 
Ppearance of the materials. The bricks are 








practically non-porous, and those we inspected 
were of excellent quality. Glazed sinks and 
wash-tubs of divers patterns and sizes, as shown 
here, are bound to supersede the old-fashioned 
wooden tubs, and are eminently more suitable 
for laundry work on sanitary grounds. A number 
of earthenware pipes, arrangements for urinals 
and closets, lavatory sets, and baths, are also 
shown. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Lambeth, also have 
an excellent show of sanitary goods, many of 
the articles being of special use in the laundry. 
White enamelled and cane-glazed ware in the 
form of wash-tubs were conspicuous, and these 
have either glazed ware pedestals or cast-iron 
standards. The firm also exhibit patterns of 
their patent pipe joint, by means of which the 
pipes are joined together without the necessity of 
being cemented. The latest improvements in 
the firm’s water-softening apparatus are shown in 
full size, and it is remarkable what a large 
quantity of water may now be dealt with ina 
small compass. The apparatus is much in use 
for boiler and laundry purposes. 

Messrs. Joseph Cliff & Sons (a branch of the 
Leeds Fireclay Company), of Baltic Wharf, S.E., 
have some good examples of glazed brickwork in 
white, sage green, brown, ivory, medium Rock- 
ingham, and light-buff glazed bricks ; also white 
glazed steeping, rinsing, and blueing tanks, salt- 
glazed sinks, wash-tubs, and a large amount of 
similar kinds of sanitary goods. Tiltman’s parti- 
tion bricks for partitions between slipper baths, 
where space and weight are to be saved, manu- 
factured by the firm, are shown; these are made 
in various sizes and shapes. Messrs. Cliff also 
have examples of Adams’ patent ‘‘ dovetailed- 
keyed” bricks for vaulting, lining reservoirs and 
subways, &c. 

An exclusively sanitary exhibit is that of Mr. 
Thos. W. Twytord, of the Cliffe Vale Potteries, 
Hanley — urinals with patent treads, closets, 
hospital sinks in white enamelled and buff-glazed 
fire-clay, ‘‘ Royal” wash-tub ranges as fitted up 
in the Queen’s laundry, Richmond and elsewhere, 
lavatory stands, &c. forming quite an extensive 
show. There is also an ‘enormous glazed fire- 
clay tank for laundry purposes, the dimensions of 
which are 5 ft. 1oin. in length by 3ft. 2in. in width 
by 3 ft. 6in. in depth, with a capacity of 300 
gallons ; considering its size it has been turned 
out remarkably well. 

Messrs. F. W. Potter & Co., of Phipp-street, 
Great Eastern-street, E.C., amongst other things, 
show their patent ‘‘Steelead” stair tread— 
lead incorporated with steel woven wire. 

Of washing machines, &c., Messrs, J. Arm- 
strong & Co., Limited, Messrs. Glover & Hobson, 
J. J. Lane, D. & J. Tullis, of Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., and Glasgow, and very many other 
prominent firms have large exhibits. Messrs. 
Tullis have on their stand a 108 in. 4-roller 
ironing and finishing machine, which attracts 
considerable attention. The same firm shows 
hydro-extractors, different patterns of washing 
machines, &c. 

Several types of water-softening apparatus, 
including that already described, are on view. 
Altogether, this exhibition, is well worth a visit ; 
many of the prominent firms have laid themselves 
out almost exclusively for supplying machinery, 
&c., for large public and institution laundries, and 
in that connexion their exhibits are particularly 
interesting to architects. 
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Correspondence, 
Jo the Edttor of THH BUILDER. 








MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—Relying on our personal knowledge of 
each other (now of many years standing) I do 
not hesitate to write these lines in justice to my 
colleagues and myself as chairman of the Com- 
petitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, as I feel certain there is no 
one who would be more anxious than yourself to 
correct any mis-statements which you may in- 
advertently have made. There are several in 
your editorial paragraph on the above competi- 
tion in your issue of the 22nd inst. 

The facts are these : the Belfast Committee in 
May last sent a polite letter to the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects enclosing a 
draft of proposed conditions for a competition for 
the New Municipal Buildings there, asking 
suggestions upon them. This was referred by 
the Council to the Competitions Commictee, who 
gave them their careful attention, and suggested 


BELFAST 








several alterations, and among them that the 
travelling and hotel expenses should be paid (in 
addition to the commission) to the architect 
whose design might be finally adopted. They 
also suggested that the small honorarium of 
100/, proposed to be paid to each of the three 
competitors chosen for the final competition 
should be paid to the successful man, and not 
merge in his commission as proposed in the draft 
conditions, 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects fully approved of these and other minor 
suggestions made by their Committee, and the 
conditions so amended were sent to Belfast and 
were acknowledged with thanks by the Town 
Clerk. The Council were naturally under the 
belief that the various suggestions had been 
adopted by the Belfast Committee. They have 
not officially heard from them since except 
by a request that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects would be so good as to suggest 
the names of three architects of distinction from 
whom the Belfast Committee might choose 
one to act with them as their assessor. They 
did so, and Mr. Waterhouse was the one 
chosen. In the revised conditions issued 
by the Belfast Committee it now turns out 
that while they did adopt some of the suggestions 
made, they did not adopt either of those I have 
mentioned above. The Competitions Committee 
and the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects do not feel they have been treated by 
the Belfast Committee with the courtesy and con- 
sideration they had a right to expect, but of 
course they can do no more. 

These are the facts, and the Committee and 
Council feel that they ought to be publicly known, 
to show members of the profession that all has 
been done that could be done to safeguard the 
position of architects who may be induced to 
submit designs in this competition. 

CHARLES BARRY. 

Chairman of the Competitions Committee, Royal 

Institute of British Architects, 





THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1897. 


S1rR,—But: little attention has been given in 
this country to the International Exhibition that 
is to be held in Brussels next year, probably for 
the reason that, until lately, it was wholly a 
private enterprise. The recent interest taken in 
the project by the Belgian Government has, how- 
ever, invested it with considerable importance, 
and has converted it into an exhibition well 
worthy of the serious attention of manufacturers 
and industrials generally. The more important 
of our foreign competitors have signified their 
intention of participating in the exhibition: 
France has already made a grant of 35,000/, ; 
Germany has appointed a powerful Government 
Commission ; in the United States a grant has 
been made by Congress ; and a large number of 
other countries have accepted the invitation to be 
present sent them by the Belgian Government. 
Our own Government has recently entrusted to 
an influential British Commission, under the 
presidency of Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, the interests 
of this country at Brussels ; and it now remains 
for our manufacturers to decide whether 
they will best consult their own interests. 
by combining to form a representative British 
court, or whether they can afford to leave the 
opportunity for extension of business in the hands 
of our chief rivals, Belgium, Germany, the 
United States, and France. In urging them most 
seriously to consider, if not the direct advantages 
of participation, at least the great danger of 
abstention, I appreciate fully the cost and incon- 
venience inseparable from taking part in an ex- 
hibition ; and if the one to be opened in Brussels 
next April had remained the offspring of a private 
company, I do not think it would have been 
worth the attention of manufacturers. But having 
been adopted by the State, the International 
Brussels Exhibition of 1897 takes rank among the 
more important of its kind, and I do not think 
that this country can afford to be absent, or not to 
be worthily represented there. This is a ques- 
tion for exhibitors to determine, and to determine 
soon, as the time at their disposal is even now re 
stricted. I shall be obliged to intending exhibi- 
tors if they will, at their earliest convenience, 
place themselves in communication with me, in 
order that I may furnish them with detailed infor- 
mation. I may add that the Brussels Exhibition 
is universal in its classification, embracing all 
branches of art, industry, and science. 

JAMES DREDGE, 
Executive Commissioner, British Section, 

35, 36, Bedford-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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4 —>teward's Stores h.—Vegetable Store p.—Work Rooms. 
Steward's Office i.~Cooked Meat Larder. q.—Matron's Office. 
Clerk's Office. k.—Cook’s Mess Room. | r.—Ward Kitchens. 
Kitchen |.—Lavatories, W.C.’s, &c. s.—Stores, &c. 
scullery m.—Scullery Stores, &c. |  &—Bed Rooms. 
Bread Store n_—Superior Servants’ Mess-room u.—Housekeeper’s Rooms. 
Welatbieeis Riad o.—~-Siating asian: | ».—Waiting Room / 
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Ground Floor Plan. 
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“BROWNSWOOD,” ENNISCORTHY, 
IRELAND, 


Tus residence, now completed for the Baroness 
bray, is really an extensive addition to the 
riginal house, which was a plain, square, rough- 
bast building (with a door in the centre and 
indows on each side, a type of house common 
o that part of the country). Owing to the 
nature of the site, it was found best to retain the 
pid house as a centre and add wings on either 
side ; this was also desirable from the fact that 
the house has one of the finest and most extensive 
views in the country, and it was a great matter to 
have all the principal rooms commanding the 
view. The arched recesses on the top of each 
gable are also designed especially for the view. 
Unfortunately, the plan was not sent to usin time 
for publication. The principal feature is the large 
hall and staircase (which occupies the position of 
the old courtyard). The“ principal entrance is 
now in the end, being more sheltered than the 
front—the old front entrance is now the garden 
entrance. The two front rooms of the original 
house are now the library and ante-drawing room, 
and the two large bays at each end are re- 
spectively the dining room and drawing room. 
The general walling is rough cast, with Dum- 
fries stone dressings and red brick. The roofs | 
are covered with Broseley tiles. 
All the works have been carried out from the | 





practically non-porous, and those we inspected 
were of excellent quality. Glazed sinks and 
wash-tubs of divers patterns and sizes, as shown 
here, are bound to supersede the old-fashioned 
wooden tubs, and are eminently more suitable 
for laundry work on sanitary grounds. A number 
of earthenware pipes, arrangements for urinals 
and closets, lavatory sets, and baths, are also 
shown. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Lambeth, also have 
an excellent show of sanitary goods, many of 
the articles being of special use in the laundry, 
White enamelled and cane-glazed ware in the| 
form of wash-tubs were conspicuous, and these 
have either glazed ware pedestals or cast-iron 
standards. The firm also exhibit patterns of 
their patent pipe joint, by means of which the 
pipes are joined together without the necessity of | 
being cemented. The latest improvements in 
the firm’s water-softening apparatus are shown in 
full size, and it is remarkable what a large 
quantity of water may now be dealt with in a 
small compass. The apparatus is much in use 
for boiler and laundry purposes. 

Messrs. Joseph Cliff & Sons (a branch of the 
Leeds Fireclay Company), of Baltic Wharf, S.E., 
bave some good examples of glazed brickwork in 
white, sage green, brown, ivory, medium Rock- 
ingham, and light-buff glazed bricks ; also white 
glazed steeping, rinsing, and blueing tanks, salt- 


| glazed sinks, wash-tubs, and a large amount of 
| similar kinds of sanitary goods. Tiltman’s parti- 
ns {tion bricks for partitions between slipper baths, 
| where space and weight are to be saved, manu- 
COMPETITIONS. | factured by the firm, are shown; these are made 
CENTRAL FIRE ENGINE STATION, ABERDEEN. | in various sizes and shapes. Messrs. Cliff also 
—Thetender of Messrs, Gall & Walker, Aberdeen, | have examples of Adams’ patent ‘‘ dovetailed- 
for the mason work of the new police workshops | keyed”’ bricks for vaulting, lining reservoirs and 
in King-street, amounting to 1,312/. 19s. 6d., has | subways, &c. 
been accepted by the Town Council. The burgh An exclusively sanitary exhibit is that of Mr. 
surveyor (Mr. W. Dyack) will carry out the| Thos. W. Twyiord, of the Cliffe Vale Potteries, 
joiner work by workmen employed by the Council. | Hanley — urinals with patent treads, closets, 
As regards the central fire station to be erected | hospital sinks in white enamelled and buff-glazed 
on the remainder of the Council’s ground at King- | fire-clay, ‘‘ Royal” wash-tub ranges as fitted up 
street, it has been resolved to invite competitive | in the (Jueen’s laundry, Richmond and elsewhere, 
designs from local architects—first premium, 50/.; | lavatory stands, &c. forming quite an extensive 


designs of Mr. William Wallace, 


eo 


? 





second, 25/. If the first design is carried out, the | 
premium in that case will merge in a commission 

of five per cent. on the cost of construction of the 

building. The total cost of the two buildings 

will be between 15,000/. and 16,000/, 


—_+-> +_—_. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. | 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
On the 22nd inst. an excursion visit was made to 
Darlington by a good gathering of the members 
of this Association. The party was met at Bank | 
Top Station by Mr. G. G. Hoskins, a past Presi- | 
dent of the Association, and after some time spent | 
at St. Cuthbert’s Church and the Free Public | 
Library, inspections were made of buildings now | 
being carried out in accordance with the designs | 
of Mr. Hoskins, and comprising the new offices | 
for the Darlington Guardians, the Technical | 
College, and the new business premises of the | 
North of England School Furnishing Company, | 
Limited, the terra cotta used in all these buildings | 
being greatly approved of. The visit concluded 
with an inspection of the recently-erected King’s | 
Head Hotel, where high tea was served. 
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NOTES AT THE LAUNDRY 
EXHIBITION, 


THe fourth annual Laundry and Sanitary 
hibition, now open at the Agricultural Hall, 





s 
° 


has hitherto been held. 
principally with the sanitary goods exhibited, and 
of these it must be confessed there is but an in- 
acequate show. The excellence of the few 
exhibits which do relate to sanitation, however, 
are sufficient to redeem the title in some measure. 
It is essentially a laundry exhibition. There are 
very many of the leading types of washing | 
machines, hydro-extractors, ironers, &e., and 
quite a large exhibition of different kinds of 
washing compounds, soda, starch, and the like; 
whilst vans and laundry accessories of every 
Gescription are well in evidence. 

It does not lie within our province to give 
particulars concerning the whole of the machinery 
and sanitary exhibits, but the following attracted 
our attention in going round : 

: The Farnley Iron Company, Limited, of 
Leeds, have two large stands with several examples 
of their fire-clay gocds, including glazed bricks, 
porcelain ware, tiles, &c. A wall has been 
‘emporarily put up, and gives a good idea of the 
Ppearance of the materials. The bricks are 


Its interest for us lies 





show. There is also an enormous glazed fire- 
clay tank for laundry purposes, the dimensions of 
which are 5 ft. 10in. in length by 3ft. 2in. in width 
by 3 ft. Gin. in depth, with a capacity of 300 
gallons ; considering its size it has been turned 
out remarkably well. 

Messrs. F. W. Potter & Co., of Phipp-street, 
Great Eastern-street, E.C., amongst other things, 
show their patent ‘‘Steelead” stair tread 
lead incorporated with steel woven wire. 

Of washing machines, Kc., Messrs. J. Arm- 
strong & Co., Limited, Messrs. Glover & Hobson, 

. J. Lane, D. & J. Tullis, of (Jueen Victoria- 


several alterations, and among them that the 
travelling and hotel expenses should be paid (in 
addition to the commission) to the architect 
whose design might be finally adopted. They 
also suggested that the small honorarium of 
100/. proposed to be paid to each of the three 
competitors chosen for the final competition 
should | be paid to the successful man, and not 
merge in his commission as proposed in the draft 
conditions, 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects fully approved of these and other minor 
suggestions made by their Committee, and the 
conditions so amended were sent to Belfast and 
were acknowledged with thanks by the Town 
Clerk. The Council were naturally under the 
belief that the various suggestions had been 
adopted by the Belfast Committee. They have 
not officially heard from them since except 
by a request that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects would be so good as to suggest 
the names of three architects of distinction from 
whom the Belfast Committee might choose 
one to act with them as their assessor. They 
did and Mr. Waterhouse was the one 
chosen. In the revised conditions issued 
by the Belfast Committee it now turns out 
that while they did adopt some of the suggestions 
made, they did not adopt either of those I have 
mentioned above. The Competitions Committee 
and the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects do not feel they have been treated by 
the Lelfast Committee with the courtesy and con- 
sideration they had a right to expect, but of 
course they can do no more, 

These are the facts, and the Committee and 
Council feel that they ought to be publicly known, 
to show members of the profession that all has 
been done that could be done to safeguard the 
position of architects who may be induced to 
submit designs in this competition. 

CHARLES BARRY. 

Chairman of the Competitions Committee, Royal 

Institute of British Architects, 


WU, 


THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1897. 

Sirx,—But little attention has been given in 
this country to the International Exhibition that 
is to be held in Brussels next year, probably for 
the reason that, until lately, it was wholly a 
private enterprise. The recent interest taken in 
the project by the Belgian Government has, how- 
ever, invested it with considerable importance, 
and has converted it into an exhibition well 
worthy of the serious attention of manufacturers 
and industrials generally. The more important 
of our foreign competitors have signified their 





street, E.C., and Glasgow, and very many other 
prominent firms have large exhibits. Messrs. 
Tullis have on their stand a 105 in. 4-roller 


ironing and finishing machine, which attracts | 


considerable attention. The same firm shows 
hydro-extractors, different patterns of washing 
machines, &c. 

Several types of water-softening apparatus, 


lincluding that already described, are on view. 


Altogether, this exhibition, is well worth a visit ; 


many of the prominent firms have laid themselves | 


out almost exclusively for supplying machinery, 


| &e., for large public and institution laundries, and 


in that connexion their exhibits are particularly 


| interesting to architects. 


rrespondence, 
To the Editor of Tum Buitper. 


BELFAST MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Six,—Relying on our personal knowledge of 
each other (now of many years standing) I do 
not hesitate to write these lines in justice to my 
colleagues and myself as chairman of the Com- 
petitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, as I feel certain there is no 
one who would be more anxious than yourself to 
correct any mis-statements which you may in- 
advertently have made. There are several i1 
your editorial paragraph on the above competi- 
tion in your issue of the 22nd inst. ; 

The facts are these : the Belfast Committee in 
May last sent a polite letter to the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects enclosing a 
draft of proposed conditions for a competition for 
the New Municipal Buildings there, asking 
suggestions upon them. This was referred by 
the Council to the Competitions Commictee, who 


| tion for exhibi 
in ' 


|intention of participating in the exhibition : 
| France has already made a grant of 35,000/. ; 
| Germany has appointed a powerful Government 
| Commission ; in the United States a grant has 
| been made by Congress ; and a large number of 
| other countries have accepted the invitation to be 
| present sent them by the Belgian Government. 
|Our own Government has recently entrusted to 
lan influential British Commission, under the 
| presidency of Sir Albert Kaye Kollit, the interests 
lof this country at Brussels ; and it now remains 
\for our manufacturers to decide whether 
ithey will best consult their own interests 
iby combining to form a representative British 
| court, or whether they can afford to leave the 
| opportunity for extension of business im the hands 
lof our chief rivals, Belgium, Germany, the 
United States, and France. In urging them most 
| seriously to consider, if not the direct advantages 
lof participation, at least the great danger of 
| abstention, I appreciate fully the cost and incon- 
| venience inseparable from taking part in an €x- 
| hibition ; and if the one to be opened in Brussels 
| next April had remained the offspring of a private 
|company, I do think it would have been 
| worth the attention of manufacturers. But having 
been adopted by the State, the International 
| Brussels Exhibition of 1597 takes rank among the 
| more important of its kind, and I do not think 
| that this country can afford to be absent, or not to 
i be worthily represented there. This is a ques- 
tors to determine, and to determine 
at their disposal is even now re 
be obliged to intending exhibi- 
tors if they will, at thei earliest convemuence, 
place themselves in communication with me, in 
order that I may furnish them with detailed infor- 
mation. I may add that the Brussels Exhibition 
ig universal in its classification, embracing all 
branches of art, industry, and science. 
James Drepoe, 
Executive Commissioner, British Section. 
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gave them their careful attention, and suggested 
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drain is absolutely unsuited for the conveyance of 
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CAN THE COUNTY COUNCIL SUMMON? 
Sir,—Mr. Hodge bas not made a very close study 
of the Building Act. Section 159 reads thus: ** The 
Council may in any case where they shall think fit 
so to do, undertake on behalf of a District 
any ing which would otherwise be under- 
taken by such District Surveyor.” This clause is 
very plain. District SURVEYOR. 


—_—<—- 
— 


The Student's Column, 


RURAL DRAINAGE.—IX. 


ARIOUS materials have been employed 
\ fin the construction of sewers, amongst 
which may be mentioned — stone, 

brick, concrete, stoneware, earthenware or fire- 
clay, and iron. The form of sewers has been still 
more variable than the material, including the 
uare, rectangle, circle, ellipse, and several com- 
binations of these figures. Again, sewers may be 
constructed either continuous as in the case of 
brickwork, or sectional as in the case of stoneware 





_ may be the material or form employed 
in the construction of a sewer the following 
requirements must be fulfilled :— 

1. Impermeability. 

2. Strength to withstand the pressure of super- 
incumbent earth, shocks, &c. aha ek 

3. Smooth internal surface to minimise friction. 

4. Non-liability to be affected chemically by 
the action of the sewage or gases. 

5. Non-liability to abrasion. 

6. Easy to construct or lay and joint. 

In the earlier days of sewer construction the 
principle of “self-cleansing ” was unknown, and 
consequently the dimensions, form, and material 
were selected chiefly with a view to providing 
means of access in order to remove the accumu- 
lated deposit when the sewer had become choked. 
The effect of this was to canse sewers to be con- 
structed in a manner most favourable to deposit 
and most unfavourable to self-cleansing. By the 
introduction of stoneware drain-pipes in 1846, 
the practicability of rendering a sewer self- 
cleansing and at the same time considerably 
reducing its dimensions was proved. 

The most common description of channel for 
the conveyance of sewage or surface water found 
in rural districts is the rubble drain, or stone- 
drock, or gout. These consist of rubble walls 
laid dry or in mortar, and covered with stone 
flags. Sometimes the bottom is flagged, or laid 
with rubble or brick, on edge, and occasionally 
the crown is arched. 

















Fig. 4. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this form of 


sewage. Percolation must take place, allowing 
of the escape of liquid, and causing the solids to 
be deposited, ultimately choking thesewer. The 
rough and irregular internal surfaces facilitate 
deposit, and check the flow. The flow is also 
retarded on account of the large proportion which 
the wetted perimeter bears to the sectional area 
of the liquid. Channels of this description, 
although totally unfitted for the conveyance of 
sewage, may, where pre-existent, be usefully 
employed for the removal of surface water. 

In rural districts, where small volumes of 
sewage have to be dealt with, glazed stoneware 
pipes are almost universally employed for the 
purposes of sewage, channels of other materials 
being used only in special cases. The early 
practice of constructing sewers of inordinate size 
has been already alluded to, and its evil results 
pointed out. The abandonment of these ‘‘ elon- 
gated cesspools ’ was largely due to the indomit- 





able energy of the late Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
who demonstrated the considerable carrying 
power of smooth pipes. The tendency even 
now is to construct sewers of unnecessarily 
large dimensions, and it is extremely difficult 
to make people believe im the greater 
efficiency of smaller channels. A startling 
imstance of the capacity of small pipes was, 


given by Mr. H. J. Marten, M.I.C.E., in his 
address given at the Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute at Worcester in 1889 :—‘‘I have for 
several years past, without stoppage or incon- 
venience, been passing by gravitation, up hill 
and down dale, the whole of the sewage of 
Dudley, a town in this county containing nearly 
30,000 inhabitants, through a pipe five miles in 
length and only 13 in. internal diameter.” 

The following details relating to stoneware and 
earthenware pipes are chiefly taken from Part III. 
of Rivington’s ‘* Building Construction ” :— 

Ordinary glazed pipes are of two kinds :—1. 
Stoneware. 2. Earthenware or fireclay. ‘‘ Stone- 
ware pipes are made from the plastic clays of the 
* Lias’ formation, obtained chiefly from the South 
of England. They are burnt in domed kilns like 
fireclay goods, but at a very much higher tempera- 
ture. A fractured surface shows that this ware is 
tho y vitrified t. It is intensely 
hard, dense in texture, close in grain, and rings 
well when struck.” It possesses —— dura- 
bility, imperviousness, and resistance to destructive 
influences, mechanical and chemical, in a high 


d 
"asthe or fireclay pipes are made from 
the fireclays of the coal measures. This material 
a very open grain, is porous except where pro- 
tected by glazing, and is inferior to stoneware. 

All stoneware or earthenware pipes should be 
glazed in order to render them impervious, to pro- 
tect them from the chemical action of the sewage, 
and to give them a srrooth surface so as to facili- 
tate the flow of liquid through them. 

Glazing is effected in two ways—viz., by the 
use of salt and lead respectively. 

“Salt glazing is effected by throwing sali into 
the furnace when the articles it contains are at a 
high temperature. The heat of the fire volatilises 
the salt (chloride of sodium), the vapour, being in 
the presence of oxygen and silica, is decom ‘ 
the chlorine goes off through the top of the fur- 
nace, the sodium combines with the silica in the 
clay to form silicate of soda, which again unites 
with the silicates of alumina, lime, or iron in the 
clay to form a surface coating of glass. This 
method of glazing has great advantages. The 
vapour of the volatilised salt gets into every 
crevice, however small, and coats it with an im- 
penetrable film of glass. 

Lead glazing is carried out by dipping the 
article to be glazed (after it has been once burnt) 
into a bath containing oxide of lead and tin, or 
borax with kelp, sand, &c., ground to powder 
and stirred in water toa creamy consistence. The 
particles of these different materials adhere to the 
surface of the article when it is dipped. It is 
then withdrawn and reburnt. The high tempera- 
ture of the furnace causes the particles to run 
together, and to form a film of glass over the 
whole surface.” 

For good work only salt-glazed stoneware pipes 
of the quality should be used. 

Pipes are riade from the material employed, 
very finely ground, washed, sieved, tempered, 
pugged, and fyrced by machinery through a 
mould, or dod, as it is called,dried and baked in 
a circular kiln. 

‘* Sewer pipes should be of a vitreous imperish- 
able material, of sufficient strength to resist 
fracture, having toughness enough to withstand 
shocks, tenacious, hard, homogeneous, impervious, 
uniform in thickness, true in section, perfectly 
straight longitudinally, or formed to the proper 
curve, uniformly glazed both inside and outside, 
free from fire cracks and flaws of all kinds, 
When struck they should ring clearly.” 

The following table is due to Mr. Baldwin 
Latham. (‘* Spec. for Bideford water-works.” 
Hunter.) 


Stoneware. Firecray. Orner ALL 
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The forms devised for sewer pipes are legion, 
the — variation, however, being in the 
methods of jointing. The ordinary form is the 
socket pipe (fig. 5), in which one end of the pipe 
is expanded so that the opposite or spigot end of 
the next pipe may be inserted, and the space 


between the spigot and the socket filled with 
jointing material. 








the contact of two bands of composition cast one 
on the spigot and the other in the socket of the 
pipe. That on the spigot is of a spherical form 
and therefore admits of deflection (on the same 
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Fig. 5. 


principle as a ball and socket joint). The lining 
in the socket is cylindrical—i.¢., of the same 
diameter throughout its depth. A partial with- 
drawal of the spigot, therefore, does not impair 
the joint. 
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The method of jointing is as follows :—Wipe 
socket and spigot clean, The lubricant (supplied 
with the pipes) should be slightly warmed and 
applied evenly with a brush inside the socket of 
the pipe already laid and round the spigot of the 
following pipe. Press the pipe home and the 
joint is complete. 

The advantages claimed for this form of joint 
are—fiexibility, which allows of deviation or 
adjustment, and deflection being unaccompanied 
by fracture or leakage, the effects of settlement 
are rendered less serious ; a more reliable joint 
can be made in water-logged ground. 

The Doulton composite joint (fig. 7) is a 








Fig. 7. 


combination of the two methods, and consists of 
the original self-adjusting joint (as above de- 
scribed) attached to pipes with sockets of extra 
depth. The outer portion of the socket is left 
free from the bituminous lining, and provision is 
thus made for the addition of a Portland cement 
joint. 

The Archer joint (fig. 8) is described as 
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Fig. 8. 


follows: —‘ A flat band of plastic compo 





The Doulton self-adjusting joint is formed by 


or well-tempered clay is pressed inst the 
face of the inner poe | outer flanges at the base 
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of the tongue while the pipe is on end—the 
tongue itself remaining undressed to come 
directly in contact with the liquid cement. 
The tongue end so dressed is tapped or levered 
home into the groove end with an iron bar 
against a block of wood at the opposite end of 
the pipe until the outer flanges nearly meet. Ia 
some cases the outer band of clay is pressed 
between the flanges after the pipes are laid. 
After each pipe is tapped home, the interior frill 
of clay in the joint is removed by a half-circle 
rake or y pulling with a connecting cord passed 
through the pipes during the process of laying a 
sack packed with gr dong the full diameter of 
the pipe. After a number of pipes have been 
joined, pour cream of cement (3 of pure Portland 
cement to 2 of water) into one of the holes in 
the socket.” pt 

Innumerable methods of jointing have been 
devised combining the principles illustrated 
above, and all have their advocates. 

In the preceding chapter it was stated that 
** according to Justice Wil’s in the case of Travis 
v. Uttley not only the portion of the channel 
beyond the point where it receives the drainage 
from the second house but the upper portion 
which receives the drainage of the first house 
only is a sewer.” Justice Wills, in the course 
of his judgment in that case, said : — ‘ This 
drain is used for the drainage of more than one 
building. It is, therefore, a sewer. It is im- 
possible to say that the part which is used for 
the drainage of one building is a drain and 
the rest a sewer. The drain is a sewer from 
end to end.” 

In the recent case of the Beckenham Urban 
District Council v. Wood, the magistrates held, 
on the authority of Travis v. Uttley, that the 
part of the drain-pipe above the point where it 
drained more than one building was a sewer and 
not a drain, The Beckenham Urban District 
Council appealed against this decision, and the 
appeal was allowed. In this appeal, Justice Wills 
stated :—‘‘ If the expression attributed to me [in 
Travis v. Uttley] is understood to mean that 
a part of a system which ends in an undoubted 
sewer must necessarily be a sewer above the 
point where it becomes a sewer, I think that is 
erroneous, and I am not prepared to abide by 
any such general statement as that.” 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY, Binpury.—At a bazaar 
held recently in the grounds of Bibury Court, 
Gloucestershire, a sum exceeding 300/. was collected 
towards the fund for repairing the parish church, 
which is one of the finest of its kind in the Cotswold 
district. The repairs, mainly to the roofs, have 
been carried out by Messrs, Collins & Godfrey, of 
Cheltenbam and Tewkesbury, under the direction of 
Mr. Waller, Diocesan Architect. The total cost is 
about 1,700/. The nave, aisles, and tower roofs 
have been carefully repaired and restored, as much 
as possible of the old work, in oak and Spanish 
chestnut, being retained; the nave arcade and 
portions of the north and south walls have been 
reinstated. The nave roof has been tiled afresh, 
and the aisle roofs re-covered with new lead. Of 
Bibury Court, which stands close by, it is stated 
that one wing was rebuilt by Inigo Jones, 

VILLAGE HALL, OVERBURY, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
—A Village Hall has just been opened at Overbury. 
A porch occupies a central position in the front of 
the building. The chief room of the building is 
60 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, and is lighted by one large 
window at the end opposite the platform, and also 
by three large windows on each side of the roof, 
which is supported by a framework of memel deal. 

He room is panelled all round to a height of 5 ft. 
with the same kind of wood, and has a board hoor 
in which a narrow grating, in connection with the 
heating apparatus, runs round the room. The stage 
communicates with aJl the other rooms. To the 
pnt. on the ground floor, is a room 18 ft. square, 
which will be used as a library and reading-room. 
It is lighted by a window facing the road, and 
in the sill is an pillar si , as is the case 
tn all the lower windows, On the left of the stage 
a the smoke and game; room for the Working 
Men's Club. This room is exactly the same size as 
the library, and bas a large window looking over the 
bowling green at the rear. At the back of the stage 
kit passages connecting the lower rooms, and a 
itchen 16 ft. square. A small apartment is devoted 
to the heating apparatus, and there are also lava- 
tories on the ground floor, Upstairs there is a 
small lumber room over the smoke-room. In the 
lower apertencnts, with the exception of a large 
room, the floors are of narrow blocks of wood. 
Mr. Norman Shaw was the architect of the 


BOARD Scoot, CARLISLE.—A Girl's Board 
Schoat was recently opened in Brook-street, Carlisle, 
Boag Mayor, Mr, Crowder, In addition to the 
girl's department there has also been added to the 
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existing schools a coo school with covere y 
ground below, and ong Pana department S & 
enlarged by the addition of a new class-room and 
cloak room, affording accommodation for seventy- 
eight more infants, The cost of these additions has 

5.2177, The new department has been erected 
at the Brook-street end of the site purchased a few 
years ago, and comprises a large schoolroom divi- 
sible into three class-rooms for sixty children each, 
flanked on the Edward-street side by two and on 
the Howe-street side by one class-room, access to 
the whole being gained through vestibules, one of 
which communicates both with the street and play- 
ground and the other with the playground only, a 
cloakroom being provided con::zuous to each. All 
the three class-rooms are capable of seating sixty 
girls. A new arrangement of screens, designed by the 
architect, will also allow the main portion of the build- 
ing to be converted in a few seconds into one large 
hall for special requirements, educationai or otherwise. 
The school bas been built to correspond in appear- 
ance with the boys’ and infants’ schools erected some 
four or five years ago. The cloak rooms, lavatories, 
teachers’ room, &c., are disposed on the playground 
Side of the schoolroom. The angular form of the 
site renders the shape of the two lobbies irregular. 
Special attention has been given to the arrangements 
for ventilation and heating, and the most modern 
sanitary appliances have been adopted. The floors 
throughout are laid with wood blocks, slightly 
raised galleries being formed for the desks. The 
cookery school has a fireproof fisor and staircase 
over the covered playground below. Mr. T. Taylor 
Scott has prepared the designs for the whole of the 
schools, and the work has been executed under his 
superintendence by the following contractors:— 
Builders, Messrs. W. & H. Davidson ; joiner, Mr. 
W. Latimer ; slater, Mr. J. Hewitson ; plumbers, 
painters, and glaziers, Messis. R. M. Hill & Son; 
plasterers, &c., Messrs. R. M. Ormerod & Son. The 


Messrs. E H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

A CRYSTAL PALACE FOR NEWCASTLE. —Several 
Newcastle gentlemen, it is stated, are forming a 
syndicate to acquire the land upon which it is 
intended to erect a building 400 ft. long by 120 ft. 
broad, with side galleries, capable of accommodating 
upwards of 20.000 persons. In addition to this 
there will be the usual cloakrooms, offices, refresh- 
ment and smoke rooms on the same floor. The 
great organ will occupy the west end. It is pro- 
posed to utilise the ce underneath as an ice 
palace and premenade,ithe whole being lighted up by 
electricity and fairy lamps on the lines of the London 
Olympia. Mr. J. W. Taylor, of Newcastle, is the 
architect. 

CHURCH CONGRESS HALL, SHREWSBURY.—The 
hall which is being specially built for the Church 
Congress, is situated in the Quarry, Shrewsbury. 
It bas been built from designs by Mr. A. E. 
Lloyd Oswell, architect, of Shrewsbury, by Mr. 
C. R. Clark, contractor, of Stoke-on-Trent. It will 
accommodate 2,500 persons, the centre of the hall 
being furnished with chairs, and the sides are raised 
as galleries and benched. Under the speakers’ 
gallery are committee and retiring rooms. 

DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 
ABERDEEN.—The Town Council propose to acquire 
an acre of ground at Balmoral-road for the erection 
of twenty-six two-story cottages for the working 
classes, according to sketch-plans by Mr. John 
Rust, jun., City Architect, who has been instructed 
to prepare ooking plans and procure tenders from 
contractors. 

NeW PREMISES, PLAIstow.—To commemorate 
the enlargement and partial rebuilding of their 
printing-offices in North-street, Plaistow, Messrs. 
Curwen's gave a supper on the r4th inst. The 
builders, Messrs. J. Outhwaite & Son, and their 
workmen, were invited to meet Messrs, Curwen and 
their workmen, and a Party of nearly a hundred sat 
down together in one of the new workshops. The 
room selected was one which was originally the old 
chapel, now transformed into a compositor's room. 
Mr. W. T. Walker was the architect and Mr. Chas. 
Cropley was builder's foreman. 

CHURCH, LLANWRTYD WELLS.—Archdeacon 
Bevan, on the roth inst., opened the new church 
dedicated to St. James. The church has been chiefly 
built bylocal workmen, in the Early Geometrical style, 
and consists of a nave 58 ft. Jong by 25 {t. wide, with 
a porch 8 ft. by 7 ft. at the western extremity of the 
south side. e chancel, including the choir, is 
26 ft. long by 19 ft. 6in. wide, with a vestry on the 
north side 14 ft. by 10 ft. There are chairs for 226 
worshippers. The walls are built of local pebble- 
stone in flint work, The roof is covered with Port- 
madoc blue slates and Ruabon red ridgings and 
crosses. The contractor for these was Mr. 
William Thomas. The dressings are of red 
sandstone. ‘The contractor for this work was 
Mr. Thomas Barker. The roof is open timbered, 
slightly stained and sized. The contractors for 
the carpenter and joiner’s work were Messrs. Samuel 
Williams & Son. The walls are internally finished 
in warm-tinted stucco with cement dado, The 
porch, nave, alleys, and choir floors are laid 
with tesselated tiles, and the chancel with encaustic, 
supplied by Messrs. Mansfield Brothers, Church 
Gresley. e contractor for these was Mr. John 
Richards. The windows are glazed with square 





and lozenge mixed cathedral tinted glass by Mr. 


heating and ventilating appliances were supplied by ' 





Samuel Evans, Birmingham. The hinges and other 
wrought iron work were wrought by Mr. Evan Jones, 
smith, and the locks, latches, &c., by Messrs. Alfred 
Gardiner & Sons, Bristol. The painting was by Mr. 
John Graham, and the staining and sizing, &c., was 
by Mr. Richard Williams, Liandilo, e pulpit, 
reading-desk, altar rails and altar, were supplied by 
Mr. Benjamin Jenkins, and the font was executed 
by Mr. William Williams, monumental mason, 
Llandilo. The whole has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo. 

NEW PREMISES, CorRK. — The ‘Clancarty 
Buildings,” in Old George's-street, Cork, for Messrs. 
J. McCarthy & Sons, Limited, have just been com- 
pleted. The facade is 54 ft. long and 48 ft. high, 
divided into four stories, with round - headed 
windows. The basement is fireproof, the walls 
being built of brick and cement, whilst the ceil- 
ing and floor over are composed of concrete. The 
first, second, and third floors immediately over- 
head are altogether occupied by the firm as ware- 
rooms. Each flcor, in addition to the ordinary 
Stairs, 1s approached by a lift, manufactured and 
fixed by Messrs. Waygood, of London. The 
work has been designed by Mr. W. H. Hill, of 
Cork, and carried out under his superintendence by 
Messrs. John Delaney & Co. An electric installa- 
tion is at present being fixed for illuminating the 
entire establishment, while a gas-engine is in course 
of erection for working the lifts and machinery used 
in the tea and wine departments. Messrs. Handley 
& Shanks, electrical engineers, have been entrusted 
with this portion of the work. 

St. Mary's CuurcH ScHOOL, MONMOUTH.— 
The work of restoration which has been going on at 
this school for the past few months is now practically 
completed, and the school was reopened on Monday. 
The renovation has almost amounted toa rebuilding, 
and there is seating accommodation for about 250 
boys. Great care has been taken to preserve the 
ancient window, known as Geoffrey's study window, 
intact. The builder was Mr. O. Parry, Monmouth; 
and the architect Mr. Halliday, Cardiff. 

THE BLACKPOOL BIG WHEEL.—Although not 
complete in every particular, the large wheel at 
Blackpool was formally opened recently. The 
wheel was designed by Mr. Cecil Booth. 

CHURCH, CARLTON-IN-CLEVELAND.—The foun- 
dation-stone of a new church was laid, on the 2oth 
inst., at Carlton-in-Cleveland, by Mrs. Reeve. It 
replaces the old edifice burnt down some fifteen 
years ago. The new church is to bea larger one in 
early fifteenth-century Gothic, and will have oak 
ceilings and fittings. The walls are being built of 
local freestone given by Lord Faversham. It is to 
seat 140 persons, and the edifice will cost 2,000/. 
Mr. Temple Moore, London, is the architect, and 
Mr. R. Brotton, Bilsdale, contractor. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, DuBLIN.—New business 
premises for Messrs. Carson Brothers, Grafton- 
street, Dublin, have just been opened. The build- 
ing is of red brick and Irish cut granite, surmounted 
by a cupola of carved stone, while the woodwork is 
polished mahogany, carved. The work was carried 
out by Messrs. Farquharson, builders, under the 
personal supervision of the architect, Mr. Mitchell, 

ublin. 

a SCHOOL, MAIDENHEAD. — A new 
technical school has just been opened at Maiden- 
head. The architect was Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO PARISH CHURCH, IRTHING- 
TON, CUMBERLAND.—A bazaar was recently held in 
the Board School, Irthington, in order to raise funds 
for carrying out work of church improvement. The 
improvements will include the reseating of the 
church in cak. A new vestry will be built, and a 
fresh system of heating will be introduced. Mr. T. 
Taylor Scott is the architect, and the tenders have 
been accepted as follows :—Building, masonry, and 
slating, Mr. Mark, Laversdale Lane End; plumb- 
ing, Mr. Henderson, Carlisle ; reseating, Mr. Head, 
Manchester ; painting, Messrs. Atkinson & Elliot, 
Brampton ; joiner work, Messrs. Hayward & Edgar, 

n. 
"ines SCHOOL, WEDNESBURY.—On the 12th 
inst. a Science School was opened at Wednesbury. 
It faces Holyhead-road, being situate between the 
post-office and the School Board offices. ‘he mate- 
rials used are red brick with facings, and the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Science School,” over the main doorway, is in 
terra cotta. The ground floor is occupied with the 
entrance vestibule ; an exhibition-room, in which it 
is proposed to exhibit specimens of the manufactures 
of the town; and a metallurgical laboratory, with 
furnace-room attached, having appended to it k. 
balance-room, stores, lavatories, &c. The rapi 
fall in the direction of Albert-street at the back 
been utilised for workshops, stores, and a second 
entrance, under the ground floor. Above the ex- 
hibition-room and metallurgical laboratory are 
hemical laboratory, @ lecture-hall, class- 
placed the chem 2 & tenet 
room, balance-room, stores, and a teac pre- 
atjon class-room. An effect has been obtained 
ae insertion of four stained-glass windows. Two 
these are in the exhibition-room—one representing 
a laboratory, and having the portraits of Lord 
Kelvin, Faraday, Davy, and Roger Bacon in = 
lions ; and the other nting a a hon 
work, and having in the margin portraits tephen- 
son, Bessemer, Watt, and Siemens im medallions, 





corresponding with those in the other window. The 
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two others are in the lecture-hall on the upper floor. 
One represents a working colliery (the ndwell), 
and has in the margin desigas em of 
geography and astronomy. The other portrays 
the Willingsworth iron furnaces in the centre, with 
emblems of chemistry and mechanics in the top 
corners. Hot-water pipes and radiators are laid on 
all over the building. The total cost of the struc- 
ture and furniture will be upwards of 2,000/, Mr. 
Cc. W. D. Joynson, architect, W and 
Darlaston, furnished the plans and superintended 
the work of erection, which was carried out by Mr. 
Thomas Tildesley, Willenhall. 

Town HALL, HUNSTANTON.—A new Town Hall 
has just been opened at Hunstanton. The building 
is situated next to the Golden Lion Hotel. Both 
buildings are constructed mainly of the brown Carr 
stone raised in the district. The main entrance is 
by a broad flight of stone steps through an arched 
doorway into a vestibule, on either side of which are 
ladies’ and gentlemen's cloakrooms and ticket office. 
Thence are two entrances into the large hall, which 
is 77 ft. long and 37 ft. 6 in. wide, with an open- 
timbered roof. There is a gallery at one end and a 
platform or stage at the other end, provided with 
retiring rooms, The windows are mullioned and 
transomed, and the walls have a dado of match- 
boarding to the window height. Crush doors are 
also provided, as also a separate entrance for front 
seats. The Council offices are approached by a side 
entrance in an octagonal annexe, and on the first 
floor is the Council Chamber. Adjoining it is the 
Clerk's office, and on the ground floor beneath are 
the Surveyor's office, &c. The heating is by hot 
water-pipes on the low pressure principle. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Golden Hipwell, of Wisbech. The 
architects were Messrs. George J. and F. W. Skipper, 
of Norwich. 

FIRE BRIGADE STATION, PAISLEY.—The site 
for the new fire-engine station at Paisley is situated 
about the centre of the south side of Johnstone- 
street. The style of architecture is Baronial. The 
elevation to Johnstone-street has a frontage of 97 ft. 
Four fire-engine exits are on the ground tloor, with 
segmental arches over same ; also to tbe right is a 
door for main entrance to watch-room, te 
exchange, superintendent’s room, and office; and 
on the left is a recreation-room and bath-room. 
The main portion of the front building is three 
stories in height, with side-wings four stories in 
height. The corner portion of the second story 
is the superintendent’s house, having a stairway 
immediately connected with the engine - room. 
The remaining portion of this elevation provides 
accommodation for a staff of nine firemen. The 
corner of the building next to Prussia-street is four 
Stories in height and is treated in a similar manner 
to the Jobnstone-street elevation, and contains pri- 
vate entrance and stair to superintendent's house. 
To the rear of the main building is the stable, having 
accommodation for six horses. The back elevation 
shows the drying tower, 12 ft. square and 62 ft. high 
to wall head. Immediately adjoining this area are 
the boiler-shed and workshop, with a hay-loft above 
and store. As to the means of access to the different 
floors, after careful consideration the open verandah 
system was adopted as being the most suitable, with 
a covered stair-shaft, the first landing of which leads 
also to the roof of the stable, which can be utilised 
as a promenade and children’s playground. The 
plans of the building were prepared by the Master 
of Works. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, NENAGH, IRELAND.—The 
new Church of St. Mary of the Rosary was dedi- 
cated at Nenagh recently. The plans of Mr. W. 
Doolin, architect, Dublin, to whom the execution of 
the work has been entrusted, were selected in com- 
petition, Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., being 
assessor. Mr. John Sisk, of Cork, bas acted as 
builder. The total length of the building (inter- 
nally), is 171 ft. 3 in.; total Jength of nave to 
chancel arch, 132 ft.; width between aisle walls, 
61 ft. 3 in. ; width between centres of arcade columns 
of nave, 32 ft.; width of aisles, 16 ft. ; length of 
chancel, 39 ft.; width of chancel, 26 ft. 
spire is about 199 ft. high from ground line to base 
of vane. The church is heated by Messrs. 
Musgrave, of Belfast, on a combined system of hot 
air at the entrance and high pressure hot water at 
the chancel, So far the decoration within is con- 
fined to stained glass, the ‘‘ Rosary Window” 
containing a full representation of the Fifteen 
Mysteries, the work of Messrs, Early, Dublin. The 
windows of the side-chapels are by Messrs. Mayer, 
of Munich, while the side-lights of the nave, by 
various artists, are filled with representations of 
saints and doctors of Molua. On the west front 
only is there any attempt at sculptural display. For 
this work, as well as the organ gallery and sculptured 
decoration of the interior generally, Mr. John 
O'Connell, of Cork, has been responsible. The 
work connected with the side-altars and Communion 
rails has been executed by Messrs. Pearse and 

Sharpe, both of Dublin, 

A Year's BUILDING IN LEEDS.—The report of 
Mr. Davidson Hainsworth, Inspector of Buildings 

to the Leeds Corporation, has just been issued. It 
shows that during the year ended March 25 last, 1,681 
nouses were completed and certified for occupation, 
including 17 villa residences, 6 semi-detached villa 
a 49 th h houses, and 1,229 back- to- 
ckhouses. During the year 918 miscellaneous build- 


The | rooms for performers are also to be provided. Inthe 
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ings were completed, including one church, one 
chapel, three mission-rooms, one synagogue, seven 
schools, and three hotels and public-houses. 

RAILWAY MIssiON HALL, COLCHESTER.—A 
hall has been erected near North Bridge, Col- 
chester, for the of the Colchester Branch 
the National Railway Mission. The designs have 
been carried out by Mr. Beaumont, of Lexden. The 
structure is built of brick, with a roof and dado of 
pitch pine. It will seat 350 persons. 

BANK, BristoL.—New premises for the Wilts 
and Dorset Banking Company are being constructed 
in Corn-street, Bristol. Having recently secured 
the premises of the Royal Insurance Company, these 
are now being re-modeiled for oe paees by 
the banking company. The ornamental front, whi 
has been retained, is cleaned and * fluated.” 
The whole of the interior was cleared away. In the 
basement are now constructed a number of strong 
rooms—one large agg divided into sections, 
one being with steel. The banking hall is 
approached from the street through an entrance 
corridor constructed of Ham-hill stone, the walls and 
ceiling being moulded. The measurement of the 
banking hail is 66 ft. by 38 ft. The ceiling is 
enriched with floral ornamentations, and from the 
centre rises a dome, 28 ft. in diameter, filled with 
glass. (nthe Commercial rooms side is a carved 
treestone fireplace, dating from the fifteenth century, 
removed from the opposite wall. The ceiling is 
painted an ivory-white colour, the upper parts of the 
walls of salmon hue, and a ished oak dado is 
carried up to a height of 8 ft. A straight counter of 
mahogany is to extend fiom the front 
entrance in a direct line to the opposite wall. Inside 
the counter the floor is to be of oak blocks, and out- 
side tiles are to be laid in mosaic. A room, over- 
looking the street, for the manager, opening from the 
banking hall, is on the St. Augustine's side of the 
entrance. The lighting will be by means of gas and 
electricity combined, and the heating by hot water 

ipes. There are two floors above the entrance 

and manager's room. The apartments on the 

first floor, together with those now used for banking 

np gana let out as offices, and the ye 

will be occupied by the resident clerk. Mr. G, 

Silley, of London, is the architect, and Mr. C. A, 
Hayes, Bristol, is the contractor. 

ProposeD Town HALL, Ossett.—It is pro- 
posed to erect a new Town Hall at Ossett, in York- 
shire, The site on which it is to build the 
hall covers an area of about 3,620 yds. The plans 
for the building have been prepared by Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, architects, of Dewsbury, who 
estimate the cost of erecting and furnishing it at 
11,000/, Fronting to Bank-street, the Town Hall 
will have the elevations in the Classic style, with 
square and circular headed windows ; the front and 
return elevations to be in ashlar, and the remainder 
in pitch faced delph stone. At the front there will 
be a rustic basement with columns and pediment 
over, with extensions on either side for staircases. 
The ground floor (above the basement) will be 
elevated some four or five feet above the ground 
level, and will comprise the Municipal offices, 
Borough court, and a Council chamber. Above 
will be a large assembly ball, with a gallery and 
balcony. The principal entrance to the Municipal 
offices will be in Bank-street, approached by a 
short flight of steps. On the right side are to be 
the Town Clerk's private office, general office, 
strong-room, rates-office, Mayor's room, and Council 
chamber ; on the left the Surveyor's room, Borough 
court, magistrate’s retiring-room, waiting-room, and 
committee-room. The whole of these rooms are to 
be 13ft. high, with the exception of the Council 
chamber and court, which will be 16 ft. The entrances 
to the large assembly hall are to be in the wings on 
either side of the main building. The hall will be 
100 ft. long and 54 ft. wide, and there will be seating 
accommodation in the area for 860 persons ; whilst in 
the balcony and gallery there is to be accommodation 
for another 300, The platform will be large enough 
to accommodate a band and chorus of 150. Ante- 


basement will be offices for the water inspector and 
the weights and measures inspector ; also three other 
offices or store-rooms, a prisoners’ waiting-room 
and police-room, as well as kitchen, heating chamber, 
and coal cellars. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


ANNFIELD PLAIN RAILWAY EXTENSION, Dur- 
HAM.—On the 17th inst. the new West Durham 
Railway from Annfield Piain to Blackhill was opened 
for public traffic, The route of the railway is that 
of an old line, long used for minerals, and now 
altered and adapted also for passengers. The line 
just opened is part of a section of the North- 
Eastern Railway that extends from between Birtley 
and Chester-le-Street to Blackhill. The first portion 
that from the Birtley Junction to Annfield Plain, 
was completed by Messrs. Whittaker Bros. , of Leeds, 
and opened in the early part of 1894. _A little later 
in the same year steps were taken t com- 
pletion of the link needed to connect the line with 
the Consett branch ; and in August, 1894, the con- 
tractors, Messrs. J. D. Nowell & Sons, of London, 

with the work which has now been 
brought into use. The length of the new line is 


of | fitted for the service of a 
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Consett junction was effected by Mr. T. D, Ridley, 
of Middlesbrough. The works entailed have rail 
heavy and expensive, including a number of bridges; 
the intention of the engineers has been to make the 
new railway one with double lines, and in every way 

populous mineral district, 
The cuttings and embankments are not very heavy, 
but there are some heavy gradients, Mr, C. A. 
Harrison, Engineer to the N.E. Railway, designed 
the works. The station at Leadgate is of wood, with 
waiting rooms, &c,, on each side of the double lines, 
The forms are constructed principally of timber, 
The Consett station is situated in New Station Road, 
The platform is constructed on the Island principle, 
of cement. The station building, which is of wood, 
with a verandah running its full length at each side, 
has, in addition to the usual booking office and 
offices for the officials, a large general waiting room, 
first and third-class waiting rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen, and the usual conveniences, The lines 
run almost continuously on a curve from t to 
Blackhill, they cross bridges that are built over the 
Darlington and other lines, make a gradual descent, 
and then the train takes to the main line as the 
lower end of the Consett Ironworks is approached. 
The run is straight and level then into Blackhil\ 
station, 

BRIDGE, BRIDGE SOLLARS.—The new bridge 
spanning the River Wye at Bridge Sollars, about six 
miles above Hereford, was dedicated to the use of 
the general public recently. The bridge is of iron, 
resting at either end on stone abutments, and 
supported in the middle by two pairs of cylindrical 
columns, the lattice girders and superstructure thus 
forming three spans. The distance between the 
abutments is 188 ft., the spans between the cylinders 
and abutments 61 ft., and the central span 64 ft. 
The iron columns are 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, These 
are topped with ornamental stone caps, and the whole 
is surmounted by the superstructure in the shape 
of the roadway and the lattice work sides, the latter 
being 4 ft. 6 in. deep. The widts of «pe roadway is 
15 ft. Each pair of columns is tied with braces. The 
stone for the abutments came from the Foxley 
estate, out of the Darkhill quarry, and the cap- 
stones, copings, and string courses are Forest of 
Dean stone. The joint engineers engaged were 
Mr. Stepben Williams, County Surveyor for Rad- 
norshire ; and Mr. R. L. Bamford, of Hereford, 
the latter being the resident engineer, superintend- 
ing the work. The contractors were—Mr. John 
Preece, of Marden, for the approaches, the abut- 
ments, and fixing the cylinders; and the Horsebay 
Company, Shropshire, for the superstructure, Mr. 
Salt being the foreman of earthwork and masonry, 
and Mr. Hancocks, foreman erector. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, KING'S NORTON 
RuRAL District.—Colonel A. G. Durnford, one 
of the inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
recently conducted an inquiry at the Workhouse, 
Selly Oak, relative to an application made by the 
King’s Norton District Council for sanction to 
borrow 4,500/. for works of street and bridge im- 

ovements. The Council was represented by Mr. 

dwin Docker (clerk), Mr. R. J. Curtis (assistant 
clerk), Mr. R. Godfrey (surveyor), and Mr. J. Webb 
(assistant surveyor). The application was that the 
loan might be made repayable in thirty years, and 
the following are the details of the projected works 
and the estimated cost :—Extension and widening of 
Bournville-lane, 548/. 17s. 1od.; extension and 
widening of Silver-street, King’s Heath, 353/. 19s. 14. ; 
widening of Avenue-road, King’s Heath, 634/. 6s. 34.; 
widening of Quarry-lane, Northfield, 300/,; rebuild- 
ing of California Bridge, Northfield, 1o2/, 83; 
widening canal and railway bridges in Raddle Barn- 
lane and Workhouse (exclusive of 1, 100/. contributed 
by the Birmingham Corporation), 2,178/. 16s. ; tar- 
paving of footpaths, 302/. Mr. Docker explained 
that the improvements were rendered necessary by 
the rapid growth of the district, and particularly by 
the opening up of building estates. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, POYNTON, CHESHIRE. — A 
Local Government Board inquiry was recently held 
at the News-room, Poynton, before Mr. W. O. E. 
Meade-King, M.Inst.C.E., Inspector to the Local 
Government Board, into the application of the 
Macclesfield Rural District Council to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 5,800/. for 
works of sewerage and se di for the town- 
ship of Popnton-with- Worth, r (Mr. 
Thorpe) it was stated, had submitted two schemes in 
April, 1895, which were substantially the same, but 
with different disposal sites. With a view to obtain- 
ing the best advice in the matter, the District Counci) 
engaged Mr. Fowler, of Westminster and Man- 
chester, to investigate and re Mr, Fowler 
recommended two other alternative sites lower down 
the stream—one within, the other without the dis- 
trict ; the one without the district being the most 
suitable. The Surveyor was then directed to amend 
his scheme so as to incorporate Mr. Fowler's recom- 
mendations. In December last the amended scheme 
was adopted. The owner of the site witb- 
out the district refused to negotiate for the sale of 
any of his land. The scheme now being inqui 
into was the one with Mr. Fowler's alternative site. 
The statement of the scheme read by Mr. James 
Thorpe (Surveyor and Inspector) stated that the 
site for the dis works covered 4} acres, 34 being 
available for irrigation. The sewage, after bei 











about six miles. The work of conversion from the 


screened, would be conveyed by undergroun 
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iers to nine distributing chambers ro4 ft. apart, 
pent = of which chambers the sewage could be 
turned on to the land. There were no manu- 
facturers’ wastes, and the road washing would be 
excluded, and all other surface waters as far as 
practicable, existing sewers and water courses being 
available for these. The scheme made some pro- 
vision for precipitation and filtration, but they did 
not desire to bave to carry out this portion of the 
scheme until they found there was necessity for it. 
{n setting the size and gradients of the sewers, it 
had been estimated that they might have to serve 
@ population of 2,500 in thirty years hence. 


—_ 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The large group of hot-houses for 
the city of Paris, which are being constructed at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, from the plans of M. Formigé, 
will be finished next year. The principal building 
will be decorated with sculptures, and a fountain 
designed by M. Dalou will be placed in a central 
position among the plants.——-M. Puech, the 
sculptor, has just completed the model for the 
alto-relief for the Salon Diplomatique at the Paris 
Hotel de Ville. This relief, which will be four 
métres in height, shows a figure symbolising 
the city of Paris, dominated by an allegorical 
group of figures representing ‘‘ Thought,’ 
“Science,” and ‘‘ Labour”; the whole relieved 

inst a background representing the Ile de 
la Cité. Itis a matter of discussion whether 
the work should not be carried out in 
bronze instead of in marble as at first intended. 
——The new building for the Opéra Comique. an 
illustration of which was published in the Bui/der 
of August 26, 1893, is now sufficiently advanced for 
some idea to be formed of its effect when complete. 
It is hoped that the building will be roofed in by 
the end of the year, and the architect, M. Bernier, 
will then take in band the interior fitting of the 
house. M. Puech has completed the model of 
the monumen to the poet Leconte de Lisle which 
is to be erected in the Luxembourg garden. The 
monument, the architectural portion of which has 
been designed by M. Scellier de Gisors, will com- 
prise a bust of the poet and a marble figure repre- 
senting the Muse holding in ber hand a palm in gilt 
bronze, ———-M. Chaplain has been commissioned to 
design a medal in commemoration of the visit 
of the Czar to Paris, which will be struck at 
the Mint (‘‘La Monnaie") in the presence of the 
Russian Sovereign.——MM. Baubain (architect) 
and Guimberteau (sculptor) have just completed the 
model for the monument to President Carnot to be 
erected at Annecy. It is to be in Italian marble, 
and consists of a portrait statue of Carnot bebind 
which is a veiled figure representing France, leaning 
on a shield bearing the arms of the town of Annecy. 








Another monument to Carnot bas just been | 


inaugurated at ChAlons-sur-Marne, the work of two 
talented sculptors, MM. Massoule and Dagonet. 
As in nearly all the other monuments, a figure 
representing France holds a palm towards the bust 
of Carnot; in this case another point is added in the 
shape of an allegorical figure holdine up the national 
flag of France above the bust.———The exhibition at 
Montpellier has been completely destroyed by fire ; 
the damage is estimated at three million francs. Pic- 


tures, objects of art of great value, as well as ancient | 


documents, have been destroyed in this unfortunate 
conflagration, which originated in a panorama 
theatre It is announced that a new bridge is to 
be built over the Rance at St. Servan, opposite 





Saint-Malo.—The death is announced, at the age | bus. 


of 45, of a sculptor of talent, M. Jean Mombur. 
At the Champs Elysées Salon, where he this year 
exhibited two busts, he had received medals in the 
yeats 1882, 1883, 1884 and 1892. He obtained a 
bronze medal in the Paris exhibition of 1889, and a 
travelling scholarship in 1895. The Municipality of 
Paris possesses two of his works, ‘‘ Paysanne 
d'Auvergne and ‘*Un Sauveteur,” and the State 
had given him a commiss'on last year for a group to 
be entitled “ Le Baiser Filial.” 
_ UniTep Stares.—The awards have been made 
in the architectural competition for the design of the 
capitol for the State of Montana, to be erected at 
Helena at an estimated cost of 1,000 000 dols. Mr. 
George R, Mann, of St. Lonis, won the first pre- 
mium Of s,000 dols. ; Cass Gilbert, St. Paul, second, 
1,500 dols. ; Strange & Strent, Los Angeles, third, 
T,000 dols. ; P, J. Lauritzen, New York City, 
fourth, 500 dols. Fifty-nine plans were in the com- 
peered. Department of Public Works in 
‘New York City is experimenting with a new manhole 
cover designed to lessen the noise occasioned by 
Th, teams striking the present cast-iron covers. 
he new manhole cover as laid in Fifty-eighth- 
Street, where it bas given apparently favourable 
results, is a dise of asphaltic composition set in an 
iron frame, Onlv the outer rim of the iron frame 
. exposed to traffic, and the sound cf wheels striking 
\s is deadened by the asphaltic composition in the 
bree: ~——The Civil and Sanitary Engineering Socie- 
'es of Illinois, through their representatives, decided 
re 5 meeting held in Chicago, August 5, to advocate 
2 - = Legislature such changes in the laws as 
= a Hage under the control of the State Board of 
ealth all the water supplies in Illinois, the disposal 
ble net the sanitary arrangement of all 
public buildings, The movement is the outcome of 


a resolution passed at the annual convention of the 
Illinois State Society of Engineers and Surveyors at 
Galesburg, January 29. Besides this Society there 
were represented the State Board of Health, the 
State Medical Board, the Western Society of 
Engineers, and the State University, and it is pro- 
posed to invite the State Homceopathic Society and 
the State Eclectic Board to aid in advocacy of the 
measure. Inthe conference the appointment of a 
Sanitary engineer at a salary of not less than 
aoe oe a year was favoured.—Fngineering 
écora, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DISCOVERY IN A NORFOLK CHURCH.—A dis- 
covery was made in All Saints Church, Gresham, a 
few days ago, by the rector. While chiselling away 
some of the plastering on the south wall of the 
Sanctuary, he came upon a portion of bevelled 
stone, which eventually proved to be an old piscina, 
in excellent condition, built in with bricks and flint. 
— Norfolk Chronicle. 

THE MAIN ROADS IN THE N&tw Forest.—At 
the last meeting of the New Forest Board of 
Guardians, Mr. Roy said that for the information of 
the Council he might state that tbe increased ex- 
penditure asked for for the main roads had been 
allowed. ‘The Surveyor had reported that he was 
not satisfied with the state of the main roads last 
year, but he should not withhold his certificate 
because the District Council had taken in hand an 
amended system of dealing with the roads, and 
which he wished should have a fair trial. The 
Clerk read a letter from Mr. Courtenay F., 
Wilson, C.C., enclosing a petition he had re- 





| the Council. 
junder the authority of the New 


| trict 


ceived, and asking that it might be laid before 
It was as follows :—(1) The roads 
Forest Dis- 


Council and their predecessors have for 


| several years seriously and rapidly deteriorated, and 
| are now unfit for the traffic which passes over them, 


| College of Science. 


| illustrations should be of a very practical kind, and 
should be confined to students. 





and in many places are in a dangerous condition. 
(2) In the winter many of these roads become 
foundrous, and in some cases almost impassable. 
In summer their surfaces break up and crumble 
into loose stones and dust. (3) By reason of the 
condition of the roads there is danger that the 
County Council may withhold or impose onerous 
conditions upon the contributions made by them to 
you. the New Forest Council as the Highway 
Authority, to the great loss of your memorialists. 
(4) A complete change is urgently required either 
in the material used or the system pursued in the 
maintenance of the roads under your authority, or 
in both of these particulars. —Mr. Andrews said the 
memorialists were three months late, as the District 
Council had taken the matter into consideration, 
and decided on a new system for dealing with the 
roads, 

FALL OF A STATION Roor AT NOTTINGHAM.— 
An accident occurred recently at the Midland 
Station, Nottingham, resulting in injuries to several 
persons. An engine used in sbunting operations 
fouled the points, and came into violent contact with 
one of the iron columns supporting the roof covering 
the passenger platform. Masses of glass, iron, and 
| woodwork fell, the roof being broken open to an 
| extent of nearly 60 ft. 

WInpow, FREE CHURCH, PRESTONPANS —A 
| two-light ornamental foliated window, with medallion 
leentres, has been inserted in the Free Church, 
| Prestonpans. The window was executed at the 


| studios of Messrs. Ballantine & Gardiner, Edin- 








| SanrITARY INSTITUTE HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
| NEWCASTLE.—A meeting took place at Olympia, 
| Newcastle, recently, of delegates from the Durham 
College of Science (technical branch), Newcastle 
| Operatives’ Association, the Master Plumbers 
Association, and students. Mr. Brown explained the 
|object of the Geputation, which was to lay before 
| the exhibition cuthority a scheme for illustrating, in 
/a practical way, the work and teaching methods of 
lthe technical education branch of the Durham 
It was proposed that the 


The curator of the 
exhibition said that the Sanitary Institute would 
place a central large space at the disposal of the 
deputation, and would facilitate the display, which 


should be of great educational value, and most 
| interesting to the general public. — 
| five was elected to arrange details, including repre- 


A committee of 


sentatives of each of the sections present. 

Woop PAVING IN LONDON. — The use of hard 
wood for the surface of roads in London, especially 
where the traffic is heaviest, bas in the last few years 
rapidly increased. Vestry surveyors in St. Pancras, 
Lambeth, Hammersmith, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and other metropolitan parishes have expressed a 
decided preference for the hard over soft wood as 
road - making material, ‘‘not only for sanitary 
reasons, but on the grounds of efficiency, economy, 
and saving of constant renewals. In this view, 
a special committee of the Paddington Vestry ap- 
pointed to consider the whole subject of wood- 
paving — whose report has just been issued — 
entirely concur. The committee in their report 
state that if the life of hard wood as 
against that of soft wood be estimated by its wear, 
they consider that at least fifteen years may bs' 


— 


taken for hard wood against a life of six years for 
soft wood on roads subject to heavy traffic, and they 
strongly recommend their Vestry to follow the 
example of cther London parishes, and in future 
discontinue the use of soft wood for paving purposes. 
They are confident that not only will a considerable 
saving be thus effected, but the roads will be far 
better and more sanitary than at present. As an 
evidence of the life of hard wood, the Committee 
direct attention to that laid on the south side of 
Westminster Bridge. In spite of the enormous 
traffic it has had to bear, the paving bas stood for 
seven years, and is now in fairly good conditicn, 
There are now eight miles of wood paving in Pad- 
dington.—Citizen, 

RESIGNATION OF THE KING’s NorTON Swr- 
VEYOR.—A meeting of the King’s Norton Rural 
District Council was held at the Selly Oak Work- 
house on the roth inst... Mr. J. W. B. Brown 
presided, and announced that he had received a 
letter from Mr. R. Godfrey, the Surveyor to the 
Board, in which he desired to tender his resignation. 
The chairman moved: ‘‘ That the resignation of 
Mr. Robert Godfrey, as Surveyor, te and the same 
is hereby accepted, to take effect from to-day.” Mr. 
E. Holmes seconded the motion, which was 
carried. The Chairman then submitted that the 
appointment of a successor to Mr. (Godfrey be 
referred to a committee of the whole Council, and 
also all questions arising out of the resignation. The 
proposition was seconded and carried. 





CAPITAL AND LABOOR. 


LEEDS BUILDING TRADE STRIKE.—Two of the 
strike bands connected with the Leeds building 
trade were recently fined 40s. and costs each, with 
the alternative of one month's imprisonment, for 
assaulting a non-unionist who, as he was going to 
his work, was seized by four men and struck in the 
face. In passing the sentence, the Bench said this 
was a free country, and a working man had a right 
to sell his labour as best he could. The freedom of 
every workman must be protected, and any future 
offences would be met by imprisonment. 

THE BRICKLAYERS STRIKE, COVENTRY. — 
Though the strike referred to last week was practi- 
cally confined to outside bricklayers, the Coventry 
Operative Society have decided to apply for an 
increase as soon as they are entitled to. According 
to the rules, applications of this character can only 
be heard on January 1 of each year, increases, sup- 
posing they are granted, to take effect the following 
April. The workmen will make a demand for an 
extra 1d. per hour, bringing their wages up to od. 

THe BUILDING StRikt, DusLIN.—A conference 
between the representatives of the Dublin Master 
Builders and of the Bricklayers’ Society has just 
been held in the Archbishop's House, Drumcondra, 
when the Archbishop presided. After discussion 
a settlement of the points at issue was come to with 
the bricklayers, and it was agreed to resume work. 
The result of the new rules that have been adopted 
is to give the men an increase of 4d. per hour, but 
to reduce their working hours per week from 57 to 
54, thus making the time worked the same as that 
ot the carpenters, as was suggested by the masters. 
Some matters of detail it was agreed should be 
dealt with in due course under the terms of Rule 11. 
The rules about apprentices have been made more 
satisfactory than they formerly were, the graduated 
scale of wages suggested hy the masters having 
been adopted, but the rate of wages for each year 
proposed by the masters has been somewhat in- 
creased, Kule 11 is a most important one, as it 
provides for the friendly settlement of any dispute, 
not involving a change in the rules, that may here- 
after arise. Such disputes are to be settled by 
three representatives from each side, who will have 
power to select an umpire if necessary. The 
decisions of this tribunal are to be binding on both 
parties, Rule 12, which formerly provided that 
three months’ notice was to be given of any change 
with regard to hours or wages, has been altered so 
that notice must te given of all contemplated 
changes, even if they do not touch the question of 
hours or wages. To make the rule work more 
smoothly than it has hitherto done, provision is 
made that in future when one side gives notice to 
the other a reply must be sent within one month 
from the date of service of the notice. This will 
give two months for conciliation and adjustment, 
and this is regarded as a very important matter. 


4~<i> 
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LEGAL. 
ALLEGED DAMAGE TO PREMISES 
THROUGH SUBSIDENCE: 
CASE IN THE VACATION COURT. 
of Hey v. Hill came before Mr. Justice 

Chis sities as Vacation Judge, on Wednesday, 
it being a motion to restrain the defendant from 
excavating or digging up soil, &c., in a road so as 
to damage the plaintiff's premises. 
Mr. Alexander, Q.C., appeared as ccunsel for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Chubb for the defendant, 
His Lordship ultimately made an order directing 
that the motion should stand over till the second 
motion day next sittings, the defendant giving an 
undertaking in the terms of the notice of motion 
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THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


[AuG. 29, 1896. 
































| 
CONTRACTS. CONTRACTS—Continued. 
| | ey 
} Tend 
Forms of Tender, Ac. = “tobe =| «SssNNature of Work or Materials, | By whom . | Forme of Tender, ae, | Tenders 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Supplied by FR honed Required Supplied by leah : 
} i | i | 
- treet A. W. Johnaton, Archt. | | *Grapite Spalle and Broken Granite ..| Hackney Vestry...... J. Lew Vv Hall | Sept. 9 
Pee he es Uae a, Ragiabrat." Carlin | Sept. 1 | Granite road, Metal, &e........... +s | Brumby & wrodivg:| ts ot — 
Phe at i RLS alate tele Racalert ha SEEN Ww. Ff, lor, A i i } m U.D.C. ..sseeee G, 5 | 
Moun, Welton, Aphabeny paoes Lae | @chools, Kirton Skeldyke........-.. | Kirton Sch. Ba. ....., (3. Bawyer, Arche. a. aed 
yha's W | Barnshaw, Archt. Car! | ; -lane, W.C..... rt 
Residanen, S. John's Pe NT oo os fom tou | Mewbling, 80, cocccossesereesssee sees | Arnold (Notts.) U.D.C. | W. H. Higginbottom, King | anil 
> vane eweesees et eet os | de | }  saieheeeamneneritemed 
wonse United Methodist Free H Thorp, Archt. } OR ance « evesen vei Ga 
Chapel cent Behaaeh, Beate 205-1 ae eT bie kes ee ee tie ag erento | Cheshunt U.D.C. «4. 8 Tuwieoi C.i Purmer's| 
fteen Trythogga } N. ©, Whear, Archt. Hol- | | | i le Es sedevesoe | Sept. 14 
eo apap en seeandiaientics: iiuwaeabes bein House, ance... | 4a OE. 5s cic csanibebucenshasaeiee’ do, | do, 
Infirmary and Workhouse .......++. Ipswich Union ...... 8 ee oe | ME | *Erection of Brewery ...seoe.scesseeee | Bath Brewery Co, Lim. G. Adlam & Son, Engr. . 
ex { t Bristol . . “+ oo} 0, 
Drainage. .......00.-++eeseeeee Aldershot U.D. ~ Banks Rusford, Council | *Additions to Asylum ................| Wilts County Asylum The lum, Devizes .... | Bept. 15 
ae z #4 cota gor ore Seta ~ | *Cleaning-out Waddon Pond.......... | Borough of Uroydon.. Boro’ ‘s aon | 
Making .. ~ do. ; CreyGem ccs os tee] OO, 
sLifting Pump. 2! Stroud Union ........ F. Winterbotham, Union | “ig SRE PAIR cs ovserntce-teseveonton] do. Borough Road esis | S 
ceaniose en | i wn . eres | ‘ 
Drainage , St. Burns .......... | Chester-le-Street R.D.C H. Webb, Surv. 15, Lum-) | Granite Kerbing, Kentish Ragstone.| E. Reeve Boulter, Be: | 
igure age e ley-terrace oss soos | Sept. 2 Oil, and Disinfectants ... ...... | Bexley U.D.C...-..... Heath ... . oe Bept. 16 
Road Works, Sheridan-terrace, Hove = cweese ee | Towa burv, Town Hal) cat ue. | Twenty Slop and 4 Two-ton Vans ... County Borough of L. Angell, Town Hall, | 
Shops and Warehouse, &c. Denaby, i } | West Ham... .... | Stratford, BE... ae ee 
US sn sceangngbetanebbes ae) t bccsuaclh ag Dogg! “ Sg do, *Enlargement of Post Office ........ - | Com. of H.M. bakanadl rx op Whitehall. | ae 
- houses. veland-road . * ' S Arr i ~ & 
— one a cS Sea ates m o street, a. } @o, | Foundations and Building Baths ... Hull Corp,.........- - Boro Engineer.... .. Beyt. 25 
Re-building, &c. Crosscheaping, |B. W. Chattaway, Archt. Mortuary, Durham County Hospital, Rev. V. K. Cooper.... | C. H. Fowler, Archt, The | 
Badergir, rn Bill, Clonakilty, In 2 Co. Lm PL Mill, Arebt, 28, ~ Railway Work, Goods Station Ware. wis ay vied 
fern Hill, ilty, Ire- . ° ° are. . B, Myers e 
= jug hcna rod paannpamctans Petia -~ Bomth Mall, Cork ..-7| da eran se isa’ wiseiiSh of tani. OMB OPseeereee | Farteamare, Mende 3.4.7] Oct. 1 
di &c. te Poli Station enderson & Son, wo Brection of Infir- i , Gough, Trollope, | 
Oe, Sneek essere easton | 124, Union-st. Aberdeen Sept. 3 WINE. cindarcitpavecscekessuskes | Bethnal Green Guar... | 28,Craven-st btrand,W.C. Oct. 6 
Waterworks .............sess-eeecee.| Bast Westmoreland G. Watson & Son, Engr, CBorirg Well . 2... sn vsevccees: | Mellin’s Food, L4. .. | Works, Peckham,8.B... | mv date 
pe" Sete Phy ns repnsetgsnsstes rg Beweruge and Bewage Disponal....... | a ee ee | my 
Additions to Baths, Derby-street ... Leek U.DC..... ...+. wna Surv. Town ° | D.C, .. 000 vorseee- | . aete> enve 
Leet ot Andrew's Dock. Holl| Hull Pish & Oil" Go. A. Simpson, C B. Additions to Works, Lockhurst-lane, ‘a. F. Tickner, Archt. 7, | 
| Lim. cccccs-sccceee ton-chambers, Hull .... | Sept. ¢@ Foleshill...... aeaaebeese . | Foleshill! Cycle Co. Ld. Bishop-st. Coventry .. | da 
Street Works, Hebden Bridge ........ } ecese ee G. Buckley & Bon, Burv. Manufactory, Oakeyweil-st. Dudley .. J. H. Helliwell ...... | 9.6. Wright & Son, Archt. 
| | Tower-chambers, Halifax | do. | Wolverhampton - street, | ate 
vill Mayroyd Estate, Hebden’ i | Dubey... cee: cvccperess 
_ o WOPES 22... sees vove | sreeeees 2 wee is do. Barracks, Darwen, Lancs..... ++... ++ rerere) | MCall & Robinon, Archi. tn 
Additions to Blectric Ligh Btation, . ma, Arch a } ‘acketts-st. Blackburn | 
Temple Back eount ser : Bristol Corporation ..  _Clare-street, Bristol .... do, Fourteen Cottages, Ardsley, near’ J. P. Kay, Areht. 34, | 
Boilers, Radiators, and Heating Ap F. T. Cawthorn, 33, New- Barnsiey.... eoeresces sseneree|  §  seeenses | Prudential-bidgs. Leeds, do, 
See - sass eee. | Sussex County Hospital Bs tag om ae «e+ | Sept. 5 Church Schools, Gildersome, Yorks ..| ecocccee iJ. P. end Areht 34, ! ag 
Police Stati Clydach, Swansea . * ! i Leeds | 
_ = ‘ . «» Glamorganshire C.C. County Offices, Cardiff do, Laundry, &c. Grove-rd. ..............| Harrogate Sch. Bd. .. T. E. Marshall,” Areht. | 
Warebouse, Raglan-street, Halifax, wx +++ C, F. Horsfall & Archt. j MK, ovcks deceutes | éo, 
i Lord-t -chmbrs, Halifax de, Additions to Schools, Hemingtcn, Lockington (U.D.)8ch., A. Eaton, Archt. 6, St. | 
Gramite, Be..ccccsecsssscceseveccccens Hoole(Chesbire)U.D.C. C. A. Ewing, Burv.22,8t.{, =| Derby... 1. nenenvece niin IR, s. aephece xtnnns i at. Derby ........ | do. 
er ‘eat. Chester . de. Additions to Bchools ......00..0+-+8. | Northampten @ch. Bd. W. Hull, Archt. 12, St. | 
Sewers, South Bank, Middlesbrough Normanby U.D.C..... H. T. Hopper, CB. Town i | Qldee'Gh, .-cccsser sense. | Om 
BR  -weses. conse os do. Eleven Houses, Stanningley Grange, | Mr. Harrison, 11, Alan-st. | 
Waterworks. ...csccers-scoseseesessee, spy -@ - t-te G. & F. W. Hodson, C.E. Pa Bramley ocvcces-sensessesnoseseees oreeeees | MMOdD crscocsecve com on | 
Granite Road Metal......ccccessseses| Brigg U.D.C. ...0..++ 6.8. Bowter, Clerk, Coun- a = 
Sewers, &c. .......+.. eccee: scoccceccs| Bromagrove R.D.C. .. | W. Fiddian, Engr. \Town 5 PU BLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| Hall, Stourbridge........ | Sept. 
Town Hall, Police Court, &c. Bank- Osset (Yorks.) Corp... | Boltom & Fox, Archt. " : 

SGD 6.064060 cess: ci oene> * Dewsbury ..... ~ ..+.-. de. | Applica- 
Alterations to Laundry, Leadgate T. W. Rounthwaite, Archt. Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised, Salary. ‘tions | to 
Hoepital, Durhem ..cccccsssccccs-|  «eeneceee Se Newcastle- ws | | | be in. 

| @RT9MO cocsorccrce + ve ! 
*Guer , &c, Granite, Steam Roll- &. Bailey, South-street, | i 
Mie. BX sceoceescveeones cucccesees| SURGE SERDAR 51-0: | MANNII teestosaarvannes | de, || Witty Burveyor.........sseeeees ws see: | Cattisle Corp. ..cosees 4502. increasing to 
. Iron Tank iiwacred Ribtebbs pride eet Soom oe, Eos weehone. Gt. Dunmow | deo. { bk of Works Aldershot UDC. cnn Mal .cceseeee + | Aug. 3 
*Caretaker’ rarer rr ty rere bledon U.D. .. Counet ces, Broadway, | @Clerk of Works .....56 cc cseceeweeves } CG. eves . Week cc cceues | Be i 
= oe Fe be imbledon, 8. sive Sept. 8 | Building Construction, Teacher of....| Kent @ Surrey C.C.'s.. 1008, - annum, with i 
*Making, Paving, and Lighting Road Kingston- on- Thames | | board and lodging ...... Sept. 5 
Dg, ng ghting —_ D een | Borough Surveyor ..... ..| Bept. 9 || Borough Surveyor ......—..c0..00e .| Worthing T.C. ....... | 300. rimng toxS0l,...... Sept. 9 
Cottages, Tolverne Barton, Cormwall sew eves G. Gow, Tregothnan Office, | Cemetery Superintendent...... ooeees Commrs. of Sewers .. 200. per annum, how 
RGD idescvie x seaven i do. | rates, taxes, @c. ....0.0. Sept. 15 
































without prejudice to any question which might arise 
thereon in the meantime. 





ALLEGED INTERFERENCE WITH FOUN- 
DATIONS OF PREMISES : 
CASE IN THE VACATION COURT. 


THe case of the Hull Brew Co., Limited, v. 
The Liverpool, Leeds, and Hull Empire Palaces, 
Limited, was in the list for hearing before Mr. 
Justice Chitty, sitting as Vacation Judge last 
Wednesday, the 26th inst., it being a motion to 
restrain an alleged interference with foundations 
of the plaintiffs’ premises. Upon the case being 
called on, Mr. Fisher, Q.C., on behalf of the 
plaintiffs, said that he held an interim injunction, 
which had been granted on the 15th inst., and since 
then endeavours had been made to settle the 
matter, but the ties could not act without the 
sanction of the directors. Subject to his Lordship's 
sanction, the learned counsel asked that the matter 
might be allowed to stand over for a fortnight, the 
injunction to be continued in the meantime. 

His Lordship: Good. 1 make that order. 





DEFECTIVE MORTAR. 


CHARLES EDWARD WOODHEAD, of 12, Hamp- 
den-road, Hornsey, was summ« on the arst 
inst. by the Wood-green District Council, before 
the Wood-green justices, for a breach of the by- 
laws in the erection of certain houses in Palace- 
gates-road, by using mortar which was not com- 
pounded as required, on July 16. A second 
summons charged the defendant with continuing 
the offerce for fourteen days after a written notice 
had been given him. The case had been adjourned 
in order that the defendant might be legally repre- 
sentec, and Mr. Avery now forhim. 

Mr. Gunyon, ee to the District Council, 
said that the burnt bal found in the samples of 
mortar taken was compounded of imperfectly burnt 
ballast, and contained vegetable matter in the sbape 
of vents and weeds which could be seen by the naked 

ye. 

Robert Henry Harland, an analytical chemist, 
said that he had received samples, including five 
taken in August. Witness had mixed these sample, 





and analysed them. There was vegetable matter, 


which was a nt to the naked eye. There wasa 
deficiency of ime. Under the bylaw there should 
be 13.4 per cent. of lime, but the analysis showed 
only 8.15 per cent. Properly burnt t would 
not yield the results which witness's examination 


ve. 
a Avery ed the case for the defendant, and 
called John William Stevens, architect, who said 
that he had taken samples on the 11th inst., and he 
considered that the mortar was of fair quality. It 
would be absolutely impossible to get mortar free 
from earthy matter where it was compounded on 
the ground as in this instance. The mortar used 
complied with the requirements of the bylaw. 
Mr. Taylor, public analyst, said that samples 
taken by the previous witness were submitted to 
him. Witness found the proportion of lime to sand 
and grit was one to four, and to all other matter as 
one to five. The sample complied fairly with the 
standard required by by-law. —The h was 
satisfied that the by-laws had not been complied 
with, and that there must be a conviction. They 
imposed a fine of 40s, in each case, with costs. — 
Morning Advertiser, 





COMPLETION OF BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


AT the Whitchurch County Court, on the 4th 
inst., before his Honour Judge Yate-Lee, an action 
was brought by George Dodd, builder, of Whit- 
church, against John Weaver Chinton, solicitor, of 
the same town, for the sum of 26/, 10s. balance of 
account due on a contract for work done by plaintiff 
tor defendant. With the exception of 10s., the 
claim was not disputed, but the defendant put in a 
counter-claim of 50/.—twenty-five weeks at 2/. per 
week—for breach of contract in respect to 
the time in which the work was to be completed, 
His Honour, who had reserved his decision, in 
giving jucgment on the roth inst., remarked that 
Mr. Chinton had submitted that the penalty of 2/. 
= week for delay in poe ear was to be taken as 
iquidated damages, and that was not disputed 
by plaintiff's counsel, But some extras were 
ordered beyond the work ex ly mentioned 
in the specification. Mr. bad stated in 





time. Mr. Chinton had claimed the 2/. per week 
for which the work was delayed after deducting two 
weeks, which he maintained was a fair time for 
doing the extras, Upon the question whether the 
order for extras prevented a claim for liquidated 
damages under a contract in the particular form 
which the parties had entered into, each side relied 
on the views of certain writers, but no decisions 
were produced, although the names cf several, 
cited in the text books, were given. He had, how- 
ever, examined the leading cases on the subject, 
and, in his opinion, they established that under a 
building contract, with conditions framed as in the 
present case, the builder was relieved from his 
obligation to perform by a stated time when the 
employer ordered extras. The damages here were 
not the actual omen suffered, but an artificial 
sum agreed upon before-hand by the parties for a 
particular event, and when the event was altered by 
even a slight amount of extra work, the damages 
were not liduidated for the new event, and were not 
necessarily the 2/, per week with allowance of time for 
doing the extras. To him, no question as to a cross 
action being necessary arose, and therefore it must 
be dismissed. Plaintiff was re nted by Mr. 
A. E. Whittingham, of Nantwich, and defendant 


by Mr. W. H. Churton, of Chester.—Liverpool 
Mercury, 


—_ 
—— 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

13,679. — Mortise Cuiset ror Putrev Stites: 
R. Smith and anether:x—A double cut mortise chisel for 
cutting pulley stiles, by which the mortise for pulley and 
the bearing for the (ee of same can be cut at one 
operation, thereby saving time. The tool has two sharp- 
edged cutters, one the width of the mortise and the other 
the width of the flange of the pulley; one end made to fit 
machine, the other in form like two wood chisels. The 
cutters are the same width apart as the end oo § 

the pulley. The novelty claimed is that this tool will cut 
three or more mortises by simply changing the front cutter. 
13,973-—PiGMENTS anD Paints: S. B. Schryen.— 
Concerns the formation of a paint consisting essentially 0 
a mixture of tersulphide of arsenic and sulphur precip!- 
tated by the addition of an acid, preferably h joric 
acid, to a mixture of a solution of sulphur in fime and 4 
dilute solution of white arsenic in an alkali, This class 








his evidence that he could not have completed 
the work, with the extras, within the stipulated 


of paint can be precipitated with other pigments such 
prussian blue, &c. 
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37,137-—Sawine Macuines: = = de tag —In 
isting saw-benc’ it is only possible to obtain one cut at 
Samer ond the timber has to be drawn back and again 
presented to the saw. The inventor expedites sa-ving by 
providing a series of saws each mounted on an independent 
spindle, one behind the other, the spindles being incapable 
of sliding transversely. He also es benches in sections, 
each containing two circular saws, and adopts fence-plates, 
brackets, and plates in combination with the saws according 
to the arrangement of his invention. 

17,191. — DEvICR FOR SurrortinG PLanks on 
STacinG: W. Davison.—The device consists of an iron 
bar bifurcated at ore end, and the two arms thus formed 
bent into hooks. The other end of the bar is provided 
with achain, cord, &c. Planks may be supported by two 
ladders by passing hooked end over one rung of each, 
while the free end of chain is attached to another rung 
higher up, having been firmly supported at right angles to 

Hh. 
er 04.—VenTiLators: £. H. Shorland.—To render 
movable doors on covers of ventilating conduits adjustable 
by means of screws. These are specially adapted to be 
operated by a removable key, so that only the possessor 
thereof can interfere with the ion of the said doors. 
Various methods of so doing are covered by the specifi- 

tion. 
bas —Sasnh Winvows: J. Prestom.—Refers to im- 
proved fittings for sliding sash windows, te enable them to 





be swivelled into rooms, and consists in the adoption of | g.r. 5d. 


swivelled-kneed arms to engage on eye-plates, and also 
embraces device for securing the counter-balance cords. 
NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


Avaust 10.—17,627, W. Millar and O. Jones, Composi- 
tion and Manufacture of Artificial Stone and Slate.— 
17,636, G. Hutchinson and others, Composition for use as 


Paving.—17,639, J. Gibson, Jun., Flushing Apparatus for | 


Water-closets. 


Aucust 11.—17,707, A. Roxburgh, Sewer Ventilator and | 
Sewer Gas Destructor.—17,716, J. Hunter, Facilitating the | 


Raising and Lowering of © Curtains to Prevent 
Draughts.—17,739» F. Furness, Interlocking Tiles.— 


17,748, G. Platner and A. Miller, Tops or Cowls for | 


Chimneys, Ventilators, &c.—17,749, E. Podmore, Securing 
Sheets of Zinc, &c., for Roofing Purposes.—17,765, P. 
O'Dowd, Disinfecting Sewer Gas in Water-closets.-— 
«7,820, E. Sutton and J. Hagan, Door Locks. 

AvcustT 12.—17,830, J. Foster, Kilns for Burning Lime, 
Stone, Cement, &c.—17,349, W. Callaghan, Paint Brushes. 


—17,857, J. Kennedy, Apparatus for the Cleaning and | 


Painting of Windows Outside, and also Applicable as a 

Fire Escape. —17,863, G. Cougill, Door Opening Devices. 

ee ony 13. 17,949, W. Wynne, Securing Door 
andles. 


AuGust 14.—18,003, W. Hill, Combined Road Kerb, | 


Channel, and Breast Block.—18,026, F, David, Fireproof 
Partitioning for Buildings, 


AucusT 15,—18,086, S. and J. Dibble, Combined Water. | 


closet and Sink.—18,102, H. and J. Dean, Surface Indi- 
cator to Indicate the Position and Direction of Drain and 
other Pipes.—18,122, W. R. and L, Auty, Flushing 
Apparatus for Cisterns, Tanks, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


13,022, J. Cummins, Screw Nail.—13,719, G. Langley 
Chimney and Ventilating Shafts.—13,7 7, A. Nicholl, 
Bricks. —15,565, W. Penny, Window Sashes.—16,310, W. 
Millar, Utilisation of a Waste Product in the Production 
of Wali, Ceiling, or other Plaster. — 16,857, J. Danby, 
Non-conducting and Protective Composition, Specially 
Adapted for Covering the Surfaces of Metallic Structures, 
but applicable also to other Structures, to Prevent 
Radiation of Heat, 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to opposition for two months. 

18,438, T. Clark, Flushing Cisterns for Water-closets.— 
£8,460, C. Crediand, Painters’ Burning-off Stoves.—13,909, 
7 Culver, Pipes for Hot-water paratus, &c.—19,167, 
A Edgar, Windows,—19,290, T. iley, é: Lowe, and 

- Fletcher, Novel or Improved Appliances for use in Sup- 
porting h ye gon Window Sashes and Doors. 

1,285, J. Burman, Fasteners i . —15,27 
G. Theinike, ‘Be for Windows, &c.—15,274, 


—_— 
i es 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
August 10,— 5, &V 
Willesden —s and ek for tag aoe ~ pe 
Gh. sssiesisntvousateeee additeebincveseces £190 


g.r. 64. 
; pete noc to 17, Oak-rd., u.t. 86 yrs., gr. 











#105 and i010 20, Bridge-rd wt. 87 yrs gS 
yy ase socenamrenehinnnnpehe nnn eeotee 1,990 
¢ y U.t. 86 yrs., gor. 12d... 37 
poridge-rd.—Two uilding plots, i* biaaceisee benctbins a 
0" Pe 42, Longford-st., u.t. 25 yrs., 
eh BS hey Be PR | a ccicsbreccasets pul sveasbeieunens oneteses 6 
48, 1 len u.t. 32$ yrs., g.r. rod, r. 70d, ... y 
cant iliasa-at., u.t. 26 yrs., gr. 84, r. 48d. 0.00 375 
om oil,» ae and 25, Lyme-st., u.t. 43 yrs.» 
Holloway. . A Rete R ee eee tenneeneaer O00 ee ee ewaeeneeennrecee 1,935 
oa ae #7and 49 Hampden-rd., u.t. 5o$ yrs., ai 
By Gente kG ecesestersnsseeases 
Feltwell, Norfoik.—“The Cock Motel" aed + a 
BE.9 Dis GC, Misiistiec od ; 
j b Pusisy avs Gt aa 970 
Presteigne, Radnor--E comme of aes a 
OF. WO phe £ wsnsrstintccedagmaebbatianica., Gone: wee 


Two houses and five cot if 

dong and Cold Harbour Farm, 42a.,f. ... 1,860 

Staal n End House,” and enclosures, 2 MG. 8085 
ery: Heestuadicend cottage and enclosures. 

. FS yo RE ct EERE Sane t, 
Willey, e Tipton Farm,” 149 a., f. ... age 
Polling, Samer Four | PnP oe = toca ee . 
Ln t1.—By W. Dew & Son (at Pwllheli). 

ee Carnarvon.—" Glyn-y-Weddw" Farm, 

os APP ® Bf. BO eeetaovenessersés erseseccessers 000 

gan” Farm, 220 a. 2 r. 8 EY cae a ee 








«Bok hte Bs 08. 08 Bin 6 csecepseccneee ae 
» arm, pd ° + eeneee 
Te Gin geste iat tice (Pee 





THE BUILDER. 








: By W. A. Blakemore. 
Mayfair.—41, Hill-street, u.t. 404 - aca 3332 
; By Norman & Bowen. be 
Spitalfields.—2, Shepherd-st., 1, Tilley-st., and 
shop and sheds in Saw yer's-yd., f., r. 607. 


By 
Bushey, Herts.—Enclosures of land, with build- 
ings thereon, 5 a. 21.25 p., f. 





: August 12.—By G. HEAD & Co. 
dee = 648, 650, and 652, Fulham-rd., f., r. 
165, 
| 2and 4, Radipole-rd., f., r. 78... 
5 By E. H. Henry. 
Harrow, Middlesex.—Stanley-rd., 5 building plots, 


Bayswater.—44, Northumberland-pl., u.t. so yrs., 
OS SPS ae Ae?” Sea EY lle Ah par : 
y W. H. Hirton. 


B 
| Stamford Hill.—37, Franklin-st., u.t. g2 yrs., 





Homerton.—37 and 38, Crozier-ter., u.t. 65h yrs.» 

its To. teticisescih Estes nieblahntalcdntildec secs eke 
; _ , By Hosson, Ricuarps, & Co. 
Stoke Newington.—s59, Osbaldeston-rd., u.t. 2 
| ee dR SEY AES aR Ae ae 
| Camberwell.—t120, Poplar Walk-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., 
ke Ue ee ae 


| 








| Virginia Water, Berks.— ‘‘ The Wheatsheaf 
—% with lease and goodwill, u.t. 35% yrs., 

By, SEGIs 30; <cxssonsedlieiliandinderencentebecnaplinss siswtatbines I 
| _ By Wyatt & Son (at Chichester). 

| Pagham, Sussex.—** Honor Farm,” 94. rr. 29p., 
Enclosures of land, t1a. tr. 11p. f. ....0...- 

| Mundham, Sussex.—A freehold cottage............... 


. . . . ‘- 
j $y Cutnnock, GaLswortuy, & Co. (at Chipping 


Norton). 
| Salford, Oxon.—‘‘ The Cross Hands Inn,” and 
| sta. tr. gop., f......... wihrcioninsd iis aabisesasneebiees 
Enclosures of land, 13a. rr. €p., f....... ios 
Residence, 8 cottages, and enclosures, 2a. or. 
| BEG E. pocorn avsiladss ciiebnbnetbiaionegeniienscintlate 


: By W. Dew & Sow (at Pwllheli). 

Janiestyn, Carnarvon.—‘‘ Nant Fawr” Farm, 

| OB Bi OU Diag Be. setsimicercrcsacdosdsizntonses ones 
“ Tynewydd-y-Parc ” Farm, 15 a. 3 r. 16 p., f.... 
“Ty Bwicyn ” Farm, 29 a. or. 27 pu, f...... : 
** Cors-y-Wrach " Farm, to a. 3 r. 31 p., f...+...... 
i Lon Fudr” Farm, 24 a. 2 r. 28 p., f...... a 
Nevin, Carnarvon.—*' Bryn Coch” Cottage, and 
900: Bls OB oig Ge cee peccicneonsredetiots hikeadbosulbcaauased 
Denio, Carnarvon.—“‘Graianog ” Farm, 9 a. rr. 34 p., 


GERM. BF. BB ie Te, sncscecssastetsvcsssacesesens sesvere 
Pwllheli, Carnarvon. — High-st., “‘ The Crown 
Hotel” and smithy adjoining, f. ... 
High-st., ‘* The National Provincial Bank ” and 
GEE, C, cicccccccnsechpephescenedansensqeees a ‘ 
High-st., &c., a block of eight houses and shops, 


| Talcymmerau-rd., enclosures of land, 18a. 2r. 
17 

Ceidio, Carnarvon.—‘ Plas-yn 
SORE. OF. BS Pig Fe. vnccpowsrceg: ceosesocnee 





Birmiogham.—84, Wenham st., f., r. 224. 25...-.00606 
By J. A. Eccar (at Farnham). 
Farnham, Surrey.—** Dippinhall Farm,” 69a. rr. 
4p., c. 
By Renpe.t & Symons (at Newton Abbot). 
Newton Abbot, Devon.—“ Daracombe,” and 30 a. 
By Norton, Trust, & GiLpert. 
Bredhurst, Kent.—‘* The Green Farm,” 8a. 3r. 





16 p., f. abla caeabailcaaes 
Walthamstow.—29, Byron-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., gr. 42, 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Anerley.—38, Thicket-rd., f., € 1. 700.-s00seeee--e2re0 
zand 5, Anerley Pk-rd., f., 1. 1300.....00-0--.eeeeees 
City.—9, Water-lane, f., €.r. 2582. .eccsers-eceeeseees 
Tower Hill —4, Savage-gardens, f., r. 2767. ......... 
Lambeth.—45 and 47 Lambeth Walk, f., r. 607... 
Homerton.—s, Crozier-ter., u.t. 654 yrs., g-r. 
OF. BOB. ccindsees cabahl uikdiennsesneetnondaexeninecqucoeneuges 
By Witiiam WEsToN. 
Brondesbury.—2, Garlinge-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., gr. 
By Beapet, Woop, & Co. 
Castle Hedingham, Essex.—Enclosures of land, 
3a. ir. 24p., f. 
Sible Hedingham, Essex.—Land tax of ard. 45. 
August 14.—By C. Variey. 
Stoke Newington.—93, Shakespeare-rd., f., r. 422. 
Hackney.—2, Pigwell-path, u t. 8 yrs., g.t. 6/. ... 
August 17.—By S. D. WaLTon (at Congleton). 
Smallwood, Cheshire.—'‘ Yew Tree Farm,”’ 70a. 
BV. JOR Pe; fessersssecesrversecrercrsecssserareeceneres an 
Two cottages at Brookhouse Green, f._ .....-.----. 
By Herrer & Sons (at New Wortley). 
New Wortley, Yorks.—23 and 23a, Wortley-lane, 
f. 


, August 19.—By Mattuew MILEs. 
New Bond-st.—s, Clifford-st., with stabling, f., r. 
GOGL. -nserererecnreees seesenaeeennenserenenesestenerssersess 
Cavenlihea—sh Wimpole-st., u.t. 17 yrs., g-T- 


VETSION IM T2 YTS....-..s00-ceeeeeees EER SS we neeestens 

Greenford, Middlesex.—“‘ Rectory Cottage and 
2 Te BB Puy Lay Fe FOL ceresrensentenerrennonennerenaaneesees 

See 

y stow. — 62, ine-rd., f., r. aemepesece 

yan srw Glade, a plot of land, f. ...... 
Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for 

: .r. for leasehold 





£1,050 


, . %, 
: By P. & G. Geen. = 
no, Canonbury-grove, u.t. 22 yrs., gor 
ie he UE secsvtnvesoisth 6 yess) orsdssaninsvansests«.:. tines 2 
7 278, Essex-rd., u.t. 21 yrs., g.r. Mie. 408, -... ow 
ulham.—33, 35, 37 and 39. Ancill, u.t. 68 yrs.,) 
H £- i BOR dalisis deceses deat sects cose F 
olloway.—13, 15 and 17, Brand-st., u.t. 4 g yrs. ( 735 
get. 14h... peavephenasea ssa Ct ition ow 


Finch-lane.—Enclosures, 16. or. S60. . fis icciese 1,700 


By Lounn & Howrrtr (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 


‘ saastiiniat ys Ge 
August 13.—By Nock & JosELaAND (at Birmingham). 


475 


37 


1,800 
270 


1,865 
Bo 


240 














annum ; yrs. for ; St. for street ; 
ware; pl. for ; ter. 
- = pl. olenes for terrace ; cres. for crescent 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TI continued ), 
Greenheart, Bo. | Saas Part co pwd ale 
ofo/o | Walnut, Italian .. ‘3 o/o/7 
OE ae a] 


Scot- 
as/o| land ........ .~ alsis 2/6/3 


Yo 4/ts/0| London........ 
shojo 300| Do. do. gue ouh 
a/ts/o g/ts/o| im Wales....... . 
0 230 De. sitojo ¢/12/6 
ofo/o o/o/a | stoves 
siofe 4/5/0) Correr — British atin 
4/to/o s/to/o| cake — 48/10/0 §0/to/o 
to/o | —— ++ §1/s0/o oer 
| na th 
a/sjo 4/to/o| Chili I pegagt po oise 
a/s/o 4/1ofo) YELLOWM'TALIb 0/0/43 si 
|LEAD— Pig, 
qito/o B/rofo| § «++-tom 20/26/3 t0/17/6 
7ioja = Bjojo| com, 
7ioja = Bjofo' + beands ........ trj/ofo 11/2/6 


. Sheet, 
tofofo r2/to/o| 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
S/o/o ro/rofo, and upwards .. t1/1s3/o ajofo 








B/tofo sofofo| Pipe .......... ta/sjo ofo/o 

oe tore oo | i 

/o/o r§/o/o ton ofofo 
Canada, Pine rst 22/1c/o 23/o/o on. —? 

. do, sxe 35/10/90 36/t0/0 21/60 jojo 
B/o/o 10/10/c 27/s/o 17/10/0 
8/to/e so/ojo jxofo Gp/6/3 

60/7/6 61/s/o 
tice Bjofo ° ofo 6a/o/o 
6/to/e 7/10/o + 61/o/o 61/1c/o 
s/o/e sofo/o, BBillitom ........ 60/1s/o 61/o/o 
OILS. 
enegee ton 16/2/6 16/17/6 
g/:/0 t4J0/0 | Cocoanut, Cochin 26/10/o0 o/o/o 
se 11/0/92 a eocces 23/0o/0 o/cjo 
0/4/ o/6jo «+++ e@x/ojo 
iy ‘s Rapeseed Eogish s/20 
4 is 2 lo 
/4@)6=— 6 S| «Do. brown. A ~ 24/o/o 
Cottonseed 15/10/0 16/10/o 
‘eh t/3 | Oleine............ 27/0/o 18/10/o 
is s Lubricating U.S. of6/o 9/7/3 
Is 7 o/4/g (0/6 /6 
/s / TAR—Stockhoim 
4iofo 18 /0/0 barrel 19/6 = r/o/o 
ziole rG/o/o Archangel...... o/12/6 = ojojo 
6/0 15/o/0| TURPENTINE — 
o/o/7 of/t/o| (American) ton 18/1ro/o o/o/o 








(Communications 
should be addressed to 


address of the sender : 
ments cf Tenders 
is given, nor any list in 


reasons.] 


ABERDEEN.—For the 
holes, Broomhill-road, &c 


TENDERS. 
for insertion under this heading 


‘The Editor,” and must reach us 


not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 


and we cannot publish announce- 
ualess the amount of the Tender 
which the lowest Tender is under 
special 


£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for 


construction of pipe sewers, with man- 


. for the Town Council Mr, Wm. 


Dyack, Burgh Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen :— 
Breomhill.Road. 
Roderick McKay, Aberdeen .... 
Hamonerfield. . 
Gall & Walker, Aberdeen .........cseseesceeeee 








AMMANFORD.—For the erection of school buildings, for the 
Liandibie (U.D.) School Board. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, 


Lian : 
D. C. Jones .....rcccceoee £2,489 | Elias Morgan .....-++000+ 


2,470 | Lewis Davies ...... 
Griffith Mainwaring 





| Bennett Brothers ........ 2.4 
ones Bros, Ammanford® 2,350 | David Rees ...... . 
dgar Groom .........--+ 2,348 | Rowland & Lloyd......-. 
* Accepted. t Too late. 





ASHINGTON (Northum 





.N. Heatley . 
. McNeil .... 
m, Lilburn ..... 

J. & H. Maughan , 








berland).—For the erection of Primitive 


Methodist Sunday School buildings, New Hirst :— 
«+» £632 15 | Cocks Bros. .....-+- +++ £570 16 


sor o| H. E. Willis, Amble, 
<36 131 Northumberland® .... §39 10 
573 0 * Accepted. 











ground i. for 
-rent 5 -rent; ig.r. 

-rent; gr. for ground-rent, r. for rent; 
Enproved gronnd-rent 6, Er a es 





BARNES.—For the erection of six shops, fronting Church-road, 


man. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, archi- 


| for Me. H. George = r 
j , Queen-street, E.C. -— poe 

oa ooo “e— o of H.C. Wills ........ £4972 0 0 

Cridian & Co. .....- 5.875 0 o| J. Edwards ......-- 4392 0 © 
| J. Kerven .....- $.433 33 9 Ty 30, 

dridge 5,220 0 © : 

{ye ais ion o @| Chiswick*.....+. . 4455 § 0 
| J. Watt ...-cceeee fie 








for the G 
D. & E. Maginnis, Bow 


BRADFORD.—Acceptec 
New Lane Mills, Laisterdy 
street, Brad! 

Masonry.—C 












vA 
Travelling rare 


400 | CHEWTON (Christchu 
> 5 Elphinston. 
residence for Miss ©'p velveston Ch 


SOL. Toute peg Union. Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, 


| architects. 19. Silverwell-street, Bolton :— 


Chas. Booth & Son, Bradford .. 
JYoinery.—Toothill & Balmforth, Bradford 
ten work.—Roberts & Co., Bradford .. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford...... ‘3 
7.—C. Howroyd, Bradford .....--++-«+«+ 62 17 
Chas. Howroyd & Son, Bradford.... 17 4 
. Walton, Bradfi : 
eG. J ates & Co., Stanmingley.. 249 0 


_ 


two pavilions of workhouse infirmary, 


-street, Boltom ....++++++ no «> $10,247 


—_————— 


i for the erection of engine-house, &c., 
ke. Mr. Thos. Barker, C.E., 5, Bond- 





rch, Hants.).— For detached villa 
Messrs. Lawson & Donkin, 








| architects and ——— 
— — £1,800 | George & Harding. 
| ones a CI nga | Beampnens Sees ws 1,500 
| Wim ee. 1,662} J. W. Luces, Fuincont hia, 
enkin: is & Dil cccceseoes 1,622 Bournemouth, W.*...0«- 4, 
~ —- 1,588 ® Accepted. 
_ 
Cc 9PPENHALL (C ire).—For the erection of 
CHURCH CX PPT Maw [Green School, for the School Board 


A. Athi i 8, H Crewe :— 
Mz. J. A. Ashinesn, C.E., -— nent, 3 a 


20 . 


Crewe gactapeelh inicee:iGeaB 
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reland).—For the execution of waterworks, for 
oS Oaks Gondisns’ Mr. C. Mulvany, M.Inct.C.E, Athlone !— 


‘Werte on Sie 
& Sons.. George L. Jobn- 
Hodges +» £4465 he} 





sees 4299 10 BTODS. oo sccccceves £397 10 2 
‘ohn Cunningham.. o7o 28 8] J, Galloway & Sons, 
eade & Son ...... bees 8 10 venaaslpaittia 3353 6 8 
-—s Addison-road, K W., for Mrs. oy hy ry 
David Jones........ x 20 Watson, Gow, & Co. £3207 8 § ensington, W., ir. J. Heo: 
roads a sveses as 3 14 6| John Shaw & Sons,. 3.174 10 7 270, Ux Quantities by M 
Hi Peet ...... 3.642 2 3] Curtis & Sons ....: + 3.12636 3] T. Wood Biggs, 20, ppp tnd ee ey = 
Wm. Baird & Son.. 3.546 1 10] Laidlaw & Sons .... 3.110 13 10 | Adamson & Sons ........ “see Ey aneqechs £4 
The Stanton Iron- Maclaren & Co. .... 3.096160 # cas ones bnew vier the ate) 1,490 
Co., Not Macfarlane, Strang, We. Nad ....ccccecseeses 1,900] G. Wimpey & Co, ......-- wr. 
tingham® ........ %435 2 0 GO. coscsosccens 3087 8 4 
Biggs, Wall, & Co.. 3,323 18 6 


Waterworks Fittings. 











The Glenfield Co..... £512 13 8 Gest & Cha ecsccses £68 6 0 
W. Baird & Son .... 
Biggs, Wall, & Co. a 52) Re eveesess aso 18 4 








COLNE ).—For several front and back streets ; 
Bath-street, —— ‘ae teledon Mr. S. A. Pickering, Borough 
, Town Hall, Colne :-- a 
‘orrocks, Greenw: 
Walton, as. — *£u6 * t ae 

ee be 19 Granville-st. 
” 257 14 York-st. 

os ry Portland-st. 


re 


les-st. 
- Back = a -gee 


” 


= Portland. 
” eee, 
Clifford-st. : 
Salisbury-st. 
Back Norfolk «t. 
» Gran 
Leach-st. 


zseses 


BSa50 


” 
” 


J. & M. Hawley, Primet-ill, Colne 


sadeeti 


BRE 
ee okSou 


“. 
ea Gov Oey eo 


” ” 





CRAWCROOK (Durham).—Accepted for the erection of school 
ci 


Mating. —j 
Plwnbing.--F. W. Jefferson, R: Tyne ...... 24 0 
sem and Glazing.~M. J. Rutter, Ryton«on- 

Pain al Thos. Beveridge, Blaydon-on-Tyne .. % © 


574 30 








ee. —For new dining 
“ Bricklayers 2, for Walder & 
He Mr. Robert M. (he architect and surveyor, Union 








Wimburn .......c.ccccccees i ae & eam cecccece £505 
Bullock ....cccesscccccscces GOB | GOUNDOCE ...cccccccsecerecece age 
jAuot Ceoydon.J 
DENBURY tor Mr... Sertton. Stn buildings, 
Sat coe Farm, for Rendell & Symons, 

-S.1., surveyors :— 

F. ieee osccseanseenes — "9 eee opsenees £599 0 © 

L. Beame......+..+0+ ot | . Atwill, Broad. 

Hy. Doyer ......+0+5 °° @.cccses s@ oo 
DU Lay yyy additions to flour mills, near the railway 

S > sa Messrs. John Harding & Son, 

ny ul =. 5 ro 

Vincent & id ....... £990} E. Hale, Salisbury®........ £780 
. Hoskings .......+eesees Gon | BE. Wit .... cc ececeeeeneees 72 

F. Beale ....ssssecccccseee 844 | Wedb & Co......ccceeensss 752 

* Accepted, 





EAST GRINSTEAD. poy woe erection of isolation hospital 4 
the Usban District Council Mr. W. 


st Grinstead : 
Coat & Ce. .cccccccccccss 3.902 | Potter & Co.... 2 cceeeves £3.29 
eccccccenecsaces 3453 | C. Rice ......cceesveeeees 
kenden & Sons ........ 3-320 | H.Y East Geinstead® 3,277 





EAST STONEHOU ; Ravens ile te erection of dwarf wall, 
laying out grounds, &c. ban District Coumil, Mr. A. W. 
Debnam, Surveyor, T og tee bene = 

Labour Only. 

£245) EB. Porter® ....0ceceeeeee ~ £195 

(Both of Stonehouse. } 

* This tender was accepted, but contractos having withdrawn, the 
Council are doing the work themselves. 





ELMERS END.—For the erection of a factory. for Messrs. 
Muithead & Co. Mr. Geo. Ashby Lee, architect, Palace 





Ss & Duncan .., on T. W. Jomes........c0ss0+ £3.922 
L. H. & R, Roberts ...... — ° 8 COW ceescnce 2 
Bros. 62.0005 rH 

HALE END. —_~ erecting a factory, for the — 
Xytonite Compan rchets, Lad Hale ‘End. Wakthamstow. , Messrs. 











HALSTEAD.—For alteration« and new nave at St. Margarets 
Church, Halstead, Kent, for the Vices and Chi hurchwardens. Messrs. 


Oteeeeeerereseee 





HOVE (Sussex). —Accepted for toad-making and other works, 
Fonthill-road : 


Hoknan & Co., Brighton ....-++» ee cesecescvcesecesenss £ar2 





ILKLEY.—For the erection ot a Pg ae ern | villa resi- 
dences. Messrs. Isitt, Adkin, & Hill, 
buildings, Bead fo: 1 oy onal =< 
romana far I so vosvesececebeoseeses :] 
finery Mingaivoyd tdi. me ais eoes nee 
lumbing —Hy en eee Fe eee Total, 
Stating. —Jas. Smithies, 7 398 115. 


Plastering. Barker, "Seoatena”. 
Painting,—A, Higginbotham, Idle 











LONDON.~—For buildi 
Mr.G.B. Boral.” Mr, ik og house pa ay -road, Dulwich, for 
Watson & Ellwood, 


ned pes thewbdgoodoasbn £783 10 


epee, ond Be chenines rn 


=|W. H. Lascelles & Co,, 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDON. —Fot cach and Horses " Inn, Broad- 
. A stan ate 











LONDON.—For the erection of warehouse, fom, boiler 
house, and chimney’ & Rivy etvect, Besmondsey, E., for 
Messrs. Grant & Co. Mr. W. Seckham Witherington, 
Sees Soueniny, C. Quantities by Mr. T. J. Fife, 2, 
hittington-avenue, . i 
ae ips & Seas Sean “RSS | Patan dia ciccbadouses +£8.983 
H. 


Rater reeseeens 


Lascelles & Co... & 





STOWMARKET. — For the erection of a (Pickere) 
Dette ore the Riv , for the Urban Counc 
Mr. & = ph vs yy Se BB a. 

A. Plummer 











Accepted. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. —For the erection Lee es mf 
Society. ie. Town 
9 eee yt a 
onenee 408 eoeneesens 
ee Bros. ..... 5 oy ° Coates & Son ne : 
Lovell, Raunds* 1,315 © 
Accepted, 
Rd de neg oe Mp ty es Rea . the Broadway, 
. Thomson, arch. 


Wimbledon, ie. Jone i Sevens, 
rect i ond, W ee eceeeercansececeseseossesesseseeceees ooee L555 





| 
| 





LONDON, —Accepted hg 

court, New Bond-street, W. 

Savey House, 125, Strand, W. oe — 
J. H. Scott 


bullding, fens st ty L hire 
Walter J. Ebbets, architect, 





MANTON (Rutland). ates te conetouation of 0 latets Stine, 
Manton and Wing. for the Oakham and U 


es, Mr. James Richardson, County Surveyor, 15, Berohiil, 

G. C. Smith ........4. 4 6]E.M. Dorman ......£305 0 © 

Tate & Co. ......000- ame ° $|W DOAN oc. seeveees Se 16 ° 
eocseeeces 42 © ig F. Halliday, Stam 

eyce Bros.... 45 © ©| ford (accepted) .... gst 6 o 





NEATH. For the erection of public offices, &c., Orchard-street, 
re Rural District Council, Mr. D. M. Davies, architect, 58, 





street, Neath. Quantities supplied :— 
Bros. . £2,200 0 0 7 ee Ee a -£1.782 © © 
}. D. Williams paoees 1,98 o o}| W. Bowers & 1,755 10 © 
USRBYUS «6 sceceees 1,976 19 9) D. Evans & Sons .. 1, 63 
Jones .......- t, oc o}] D. W. Rosser ...... 2 °° 
teeny © mega 1,850 0 © Watkins 
o o o| Coa, Swansea® .. 1,619 0 © 
Evan Thomas...... os °° 





crea Carpet Benting ( "Tied, toon the hae 
team Carpet it: Compas te ivh. ’ 
H. B, Neal, archi pany. tamed Quantities 











coscoces £4 big 5 ~ametagghobienatigs 
Tozer & Son ...0....ccesee 419] W. E. Biake....... Seeseeces Se 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son 417 
Wakeham Bros.* ....£ o of W.E. Blake® ........ £ys8 4 6 
PONTRILAS (Wales). for ad &xc., to National 
hool wias (By bey emt 
Nicholson & — 
William Virgo, Ewias Hasold...........+-0++005 jeceee £16 
SHERBORNE Cot of pogo 
and on = Walls Estate, for Mr. Durant 
& Donkin, surveyors, Yelverton 
Chambers, Quantities —_ 
R. R. Facey .....«.. £752 0 0fG.T Winton....£508 © © 
Wainwright & Co..... 698 12 o}|Saunders & Co., 
Betten .......s0006 9 3 4 h® ....£517 7 9 
* Accepted. 








STEVENAGE (Berks.).—For the supply of broken granite, for 
the Urban District Council :— 


Perton. Per ton. 
s. 4. s 4, 


6 
g and 10 9 
9 


E. J. Van Praagh & Co., 6, East India- 


° 3 
gand 9 9 
4 

: 

4 

1s and 10 1 


° 
4 and 13 10 





arw 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, (by 


os ek 


quarter) can ensure receiving “The Builder,’ 








181, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
Telephone No. 270, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 














(No competition. } 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
aif. C- (amounts should have been stated).—G, W. B. (Below ove 











“THE BUILDER” ts DIRECT from the Odice to sesidents 
pay of the at the rate of tgs. per anaum 
Zealand, indian Ching < aneum Reolttance, 
( DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) ghoul be addeeeed te 
publisher of “ THE BUILDER,’ No. 4, wc. 








— oy 5 


DOULTING STONE. 
& 
DovLTING, SRaPTOR: ALLEL 


B.A. WILLIAMS, 16,¢ 16, Craven.st., Strand, W.0. 











fixed complete. Sam and estimates free. 
Address, Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, : Mr. E.A. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W. 
and Metallie Lava 

Asphalte Com (Mr. H. Glenn), 4, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest for 


damp courses, railway arches, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
ies, tun-rooms, and terraces, on 
tractors to the Forth Bridge Co. , 
SPRAGUE & CO., 
STATIONERS, &c., 


Keep a S Stock of Sundries for 
rofessional Offices. 


4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [ADVT. 
QUANTITIES, ~ Bet RAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 

MUETCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. SW. 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ 
For 1896, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 2/- Post 1/1 [AD¥?. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, BC. 


Poloncean Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 




















ACID-RFSISTING ASPHALTE. 


WHITE SILICA PAVING 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 





